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FOOTE AND A FRIEND OF BOSWELL’S: 
A Nore on The Nabob 


In writing a note on Foote’s Nabob, or more specifically on the 
prototypes of his hero Sir Matthew Mite, one must first lay a ghost. 
“The jaghire, and a thousand other circumstances,’ wrote a re- 
viewer in the London Magazine, “ point out a certain lord.” * The 
certain lord, says Miss Belden in the only modern study of Foote, 
was “Sir Matthew White.”? “ Another claimant,” echoes the 
TLS., “is advanced in the person of Sir Matthew White.”* For 
George Garrick wrote to David from Bath 17 January 1775: “ Mr. 
Foote set off for town yesterday morning, but, what is very ex- 
traordinary, is to dine with General Smith (at Sir Matthew 
White’s,) and likewise lie all night in his way there, and this by 
strong invitation. Foote is afraid they will put him in the coal- 
hole.” * But there really was no Sir Matthew White. This baronet 
owes his existence to a mistake by Boaden, the editor of the Gar- 
rick correspondence. An examination of the manuscript reveals 
that George Garrick wrote “(als S' Mathew Mite) ” °—a parenthesis 
which makes excellent sense. 


1 London Magazine, xt (July, 1772), 309 n. 

* Mary M. Belden, The Dramatic Works of Samuel Foote (New Haven, 
1929), p. 148. 

*“ The English Aristophanes,” TLS., May 22, 1930, p. 421. 

* Private Correspondence of David Garrick (London, 1832), 1, 41. 

5I am indebted to Mr. William Van Lennep and Mr. Winchester Stone 
for an examination of the photostat in the Harvard Library and for point- 
ing out evidence that George Garrick was at Bath (e.g., Posthumous Let- 
ters ... to Francis Colman, and George Colman, the Elder [London, 
1820], pp. 302-4). General Smith was apparently at his estate of Chilton 
in Berkshire. Cf. post note 31. 

325 
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One of the points which I wish to stress, however, is that there 
are in Foote’s play allusions to more than one nabob. First of 
course there is General Richard Smith, a soldier of low origin who 
had catapulted into prominence and command of the Bengal army. 
His father had perhaps kept a little cheese shop in Jermyn Street, 
St. James’s Market; and as early as 1770, on his return voyage to 
England, the General showed himself unusually sensitive to re- 
marks about cheese. The London Magazine was quick to point 
out a reference to the General in the name “Sir Matthew Mite” 
(“ Mite ” means “ cheesemonger ”), and a few years later the Town 
and Country Magazine went into some detail about the cheese 
shop.” One might easily be tempted to see a good deal more of 
General Smith in Foote’s amateur gambler Sir Matthew. Doubt- 
less the gambling activity of General Smith which Walpole and 
others describe had begun before the appearance of Foote’s play in 
June 1772. Sir Matthew is instructed in the niceties of gambling 
by a writer from Almack’s.* General Smith was excluded from 
Almack’s, though at what date is not clear, and with some friends 
built a magnificent club in St. James’s Street.® But the General 
had in 1772 not yet begun his notorious political career, and on the 
whole he seems to have attracted more attention after Foote’s play 
than before it. The name “ Mite” in the play perhaps did some- 
thing to further his reputation. 

Another nabob who must be considered is Mr. Thomas Rum- 
bold. He, like Smith, became much more notorious at a later date, 
but had already made his bow in the corrupt parliamentary election 
of 1770 at New Shoreham, Sussex. The constable of the borough 
declared Rumbold’s election illegal and refused to return him. 
The House of Commons sustained a petition by Rumbold and repri- 


* Memoirs of William Hickey, 1 (London, 1913), 234-40. The chief pub- 
lished source for General Smith’s Indian career would seem to be a foot- 
note in the Historical Manuscript Commission’s Report on the Palk Manu- 
scripts (London, 1922), p. 113. For a bibliography on the General see 
James M. Holzman, The Nabobs in England (New York, 1926), pp. 162-3. 
Holzman is a valuable guide to our whole subject—though often inaccurate. 

™Town and Country Magazine, vir (July, 1776), 345. 

8 Works of Samuel Foote, ed. Jon Bee (London, 1830), rm, 204-6. 

®The Last Journals of Horace Walpole During the Reign of George III 
(London, 1910), 1, 545-6, 17 May 1776. Cf. Charles Pigott, The Jockey 
Club (London, 1792), p. 33; Holzman, op. cit., p. 74. 
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manded the constable, but at the same time they recognized the 
existence of an organization at New Shoreham which had “ pro- 
fanely assumed the Name of The Christian Club,” but which was 
“instituted for the most infamous Purpose, that of selling the 
Borough to the highest Bidder.” And the Commons accordingly 
acted to incapacitate the members of the Club from voting in 
future elections.*° The Christian Club appears in Foote’s play as 
the “ Christian Club of the Borough of Bribe-em ” and duly offers 
its representation to Sir Matthew." 

A third nabob—the nabob of all nabobs—is alluded to in the 
jaghire. The reviewer in the London Magazine must have shared 
a very common conviction when he wrote that the jaghire pointed 
to “a certain lord.” Lord Clive of course. His jaghire was the 
most sensational of his acquisitions. His India speech in the House 
of Commons 30 March 1772 contains several references to it; * 
in a public Letter to the proprietors of the East India Company 
in 1764 he had defended the jaghire at length and had presented 
in an appendix a translation of the perwannah by which the jag- 
hire was granted.’* A jaghire was the annual rent for land held 
under a lease from a nabob or ruler of an Indian province, and 
Clive’s jaghire was for lands in Bengal leased by the India Com- 
pany, so that he was the landlord of his employers. This munifi- 
cent gift, amounting to about 30,000 1. a year, had been bestowed 
on him by his great friend the Nabob Meer Jaffier, whom Clive 
had elevated after the epochal battle of Plassey in 1757 and had 
subsequently saved from an invasion by the son of the Mogul.** 


1° Journals of the House of Commons, xxxmI, 14, 38, 39, 58-9, 69-70, 
157, 162, 179, 360. See Holzman, op. cit., pp. 52, 96, 159-60. Town and 
Country Magazine, vit (July, 1776), 345, says that General Smith bid 
for the support of the Christian Club at the same election, but I find no 
other evidence for this. No doubt it is a conception which derives from 
the play. 

11 Works, 111, 215. 

12The Parliamentary History of England ... to the Year 1803, xvu 
(London, 1813), 349. “The speeches of Lord Clive and... are here 
printed from their own corrected copies” (p. 328). 

134 Letter to the Proprietors of the East India Stock, from Lord Clive 
(London, 1764), pp. 29-36, 72-5. He was answered by A Letter to the 
Proprietors of East-India Stock, on the Subject of Lord Clive’s Jaghire, 
London, 1764. 
™*Clive’s Letter to the Proprietors, pp. 29-36. Cf. Sir George Forrest, 
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In 1764 the India directors had resolved to take Clive’s jaghire 
from him, but he had been in a position to persuade them to an 
extension for ten years and then for ten years more.*® The only 
other Anglo-Indian to be offered a jaghire, so far as I have found 
in my reading of Indian affairs, was Colonel Hector Munro; and 
he, conscious of its potentialities for trouble, at once returned it.!* 
This background must be realized in order to appreciate the hu- 
mour of the proposal in Sir Matthew’s “treaty” for a bride: 
“Should it be more agreeable to the parties, Sir Matthew will 
settle upon Sir John and his Lady, for their joint lives, a jagg- 
hire.” ** In another scene one of the characters speaks of the 
“ splendid titles” granted to Sir Matthew by a “ tribe ” in India."® 
This is most likely a reference to Clive. In the appendix to his 
Letter of 1764 Clive had published a translation of the sunnod 
which Meer Jaffier had obtained from the Emperor of Delhi, by 
which Clive was made an Omrah or Lord of the Empire, of the 
command of 5,000 foot and the rank of 6,000 horse, with the titles 
“ Flower of the Empire, Defender of the Country, the Bravo firm 
in War.” It was by his rank as Omrah that Clive was entitled to 
a jaghire.’® 

The London Magazine says a “thousand other circumstances ” 
point to Lord Clive. But this need be taken as no more than 
hyperbole. Sir Matthew sends “some rough diamonds to be pol- 
ished in Holland.” ?° Lord Clive had sent his Indian wealth home 


The Life of Lord Clive (London, 1918), m1, 138-45. Biographers of Clive, 
from Sir John Malcolm, 1836, to A. Mervyn Davies, 1939, have culled 
interestingly from the several source collections in print and in manuscript 
but have not been meticulous about reference. Neither have they been 
much concerned with details of Clive’s reputation during his career. I 
use the life by Forrest because it is the most specifically documented. I 
have adopted his spelling of Indian words. 

18 Forrest, op. cit., 11, 197-204, 351-8. 

16 Journals of the House of Commons, xxxIitI, 825; Reports from Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, 111 (1803), 312, “Third Report from 
the Committee Appointed to Enquire into the . . . East India Company,” 
8 April 1773. 

17 Works, 111, 191. 

18 Works, 11, 219. 

19 Clive’s Letter to the Proprietors, pp. 29-30, 70. Cf. Forrest, op. cit., 
11, 138-45. 

» Works, 111, 209. 
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in the form of diamonds and gave his reasons in the speech of 30 
March 1772," but the importation of diamonds by nabobs was 
becoming common.”” Other details of the play—such as the split- 
ting of stock to increase votes,”* the contemptuous reference to 
“one of our people from Leadenhall Street ; perhaps a director ” **— 
could be connected with Clive but need not be. 

The same may be said for a very important example, the “ treaty ” 
which Sir Matthew proposes to Sir John Oldham. “A very 
monarchical address,” Lady Oldham calls it. “Upon a matri- 
monial union between the young lady and him, all hostilities and 
contention shall cease, and Sir John be suffered to take his seat in 
security.” *° The reference is to a Parliamentary seat, but with 
“hostilities ” it suggests the seats which several Indian nabobs had 
been enabled to assume only through the military effort of the East 
India Company. In the same scene we hear of “ territorial acqui- 
sition,” of “lacks of roupees,” of the jaghire, of Meer Jaffier, and 
of his successor Meer Cossim. All these were certainly calculated 
to suggest the series of transactions carried out during the past 
twenty years, by which the English had risen to power in India, 
and in which Clive had played the leading role military and civil. 
But in the same transactions many other English nabobs had been 
involved—General Smith, for example, as commander of the Bengal 


1 The Parliamentary History of England, xvu1, 333. 

*2 Holzman, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

28 Works, 111, 199. Cf. Forrest, op. cit., m, 195-6. For an account of 
East-India shareholding and voting in the General Court of Proprietors 
see C. H. Philips, The East India Company 1784-1834 (Manchester, 1940), 
p. 2 and n. 3; Holzman, op. cit., p. 82-n. 

24 Works, 111, 199. The whole scene with Mrs. Match’em (Works, It, 
208-12) might reflect a part of Clive’s reputation which does not find its 
way into biography. Cf. Forrest, op. cit., 1, 383; A. Mervyn Davies, 
Clive of Plassey (London, 1939), p. 503, Appendix C, “ The Life of Robert, 
Lord Clive, by Charles Caraccioli.” ‘ 

*° Works, 111, 190. Clive’s red treaty and white treaty with Meer Jaf- 
fier by which the intermediary Omichund was cheated of a share in spoils 
had been brought to light by the Commons Committee in May 1772 
(Journals of the House of Commons, xxxitI, 806), but the topic may not 
yet have been widely discussed (cf. Holzman, op. cit., p. 57). In the 
appendix to his Letter to the Proprietors, 1764, Clive had published the 
text of his treaty with Meer Jaffier (pp. 65-7) and of the later treaty 
between the Company and Meer Cossim (pp. 88-91). 
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army. Hither Clive or General Smith might be the model when in 
another scene Sir Matthew says, “I am a military man, and quite 
a stranger to your legal manoeuvres.” 7° 

Other details of the play are even more clearly generic. Sir 
Matthew will send the Oldham boys to India as “ cadets and writers 
in the Company’s service ”; *” he will “transport” the girls “ to 
Madras or Calcutta, and there procure them suitable husbands.” ** 
He says to one of his agents, “ Did you tell that man in Berkshire 
I would buy his estate?” ?° General Smith himself already had 
Chilton or Chiltern Lodge, near Hungerford, in Berkshire,*° but by 
1772 four other Anglo-Indians had estates in the same county. 
One of these was Sir Francis Sykes and another was Henry Van- 
sittart, both of whom had been high in the Bengal government. 
Sykes was one of the nabobs who suffered most from unpleasant 
publicity.* 

Foote’s Sir Matthew is a portrait neither of General Smith nor 
of Clive nor of any other nabob. It is not a portrait at all; it is not 
even a caricature, but rather a figure to which are given a name 
appropriate to one nabob and habits associated with many others, 
and around which, as it stands inanimate amid certain typical 
scenes, is thrown a loose supporting pile of East Indian allusions. 
After the play had appeared, Foote convinced some irate visitors 
“that he had no particular person in view as the hero of his 
comedy,” that “ it was only a general satire.” ** Foote had learned 
a certain nomenclature, or jargon; he was familiar enough with 


2° Works, 111, 234. Clive said in the House of Commons: “ Trade was not 
my profession. My line has been military and political” (The Parlia- 
mentary History of England, xvi, 332). 

27 Works, m1, 191. Cf. Holzman, op. cit., pp. 9, 22 and n. 

2° Works, 11, 191. On the question whether this custom actually ob- 
tained, see Bengal: Past and Present, v1 (July-Dec. 1910), 394-8. 

2° Works, 11, 215. 

*° Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Palk Manuscripts 
(London, 1922), p. 168, letter dated 2 Dec. 1771, “Chilton Lodge, near 
Hungerford, Berks.” “I am now staying with General and Mrs. Smith.” 

*1 Holzman, op. cit., pp. 97, 123-4, on Berkshire (it was later to be 
referred to as “the English Hindostan”’) ; pp. 44, 59, 72, 92, 164, 165-6, on 
Sykes and Vansittart. TLS., May 22, 1930, p. 421, suggests Sykes as 
one of Foote’s models, but I find nothing that seems especially related to 
Sykes. 

*2 William Cooke, Memoirs of Samuel Foote (London, 1805), 1, 180. 
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the phenomenon of nabobery to give his play a kind of journalistic 
verisimilitude. 

It is not evident from the play that Foote was personally ac- 
quainted with any nabob at the time he wrote, but it is amusing to 
discover that he probably was. The recently published journals 
of James Boswell provide the clue and at the same time show us the 
dramatist and the biographer together in a convivial scene. 

When Boswell came down to London in March 1772, he had at 
least one person of East Indian connections on his calling list. 
That was his Scotch friend George Dempster, M.P., an India 
Director in 1769-70 and soon to be elected again.** Boswell called 
one day at Dempster’s with a Colonel Donald Campbell, who 
had been “twenty years” in India and had “received twenty 
wounds.” ** In 1773 Boswell was to find Dempster having break- 
fast with a “ Mr. Gray,” and this was most likely the same Gray 
with whom Boswell and other Scotchmen dined at Samuel Foote’s 
one night during the 1772 visit, and whom Boswell describes in 
his Journal as “ Nabob Gray, who had been my schoolfellow at Mr. 
James Mundell’s.” ** 

Boswell nowhere identifies his friend any further, but the first 
name—George—is preserved for us in a list of Mundell’s scholars 
printed in 1789.°° George Gray entered Mr. Mundell’s school in 
Edinburgh in 1744. Boswell entered in 1746, at the age of six. 


°3 The Private Papers of James Boswell (Mount Vernon, 1928-1934), rx, 
23, 26, 68; The Royal Kalendar or ... Annual Register (London), 1770, 
p. 213; 1771, p. 218; London Magazine, xu (April, 1771), 231; xix (April, 
1772), 195; DNB. 

**The Private Papers of James Boswell, 1x, 42, 28 March 1772; Sir 
Duncan Campbell, Records of the Clan Campbell in the Military Service 
of the Honourable East India Company 1600-1858 (New York, 1925), pp. 
88-92. Colonel Donald Campbell had been in the Madras army. 20 Feb. 
1772 he had requested permission to take a reward from the Nabob of 
Arcot. : 

°° The Private Papers of James Boswell, v1, 132, 6 May 1773; 1x, 54-5, 
2 April 1772. 

*° A single copy survives, in the possession of Mr. A. Cameron Smith, 
of Annan, Dumfriesshire. The list, apparently for the use of the scholars 
at their reunions, was printed by Mundell’s daughter-in-law. For this 
information I am indebted to Mr. John Murray, of Annan. (Cf. John 
Murray, James Boswell in Edinburgh, Yale University doctoral disserta- 
tion, 1939, 1, 221-27.) Boswell often mentions the reunions of Mundell’s 
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Boswell’s old schoolfellow “Nabob” George Gray is almost 
beyond doubt one George Gray, Jr., a minor nabob whose career 
can be traced in some detail through various India documents. He 
was born in Bengal in 1737, but his Writer’s Petition preserved at 
the India Office tells us that he was sent back to be educated at 
the University of Edinburgh.** He would have been about the 
right age to begin preparatory schooling with Mundell in 1744, 
The family was perhaps Scotch. The father, George, Sr., who had 
been a Company surgeon in Madras and Bengal, had by 1775 re- 
tired to the house and estate of Haddington about fifteen miles 
from Edinburgh.*™ 

George, Jr. became a Writer in 1755 and returned to Bengal, 
where in 1756 he was one of those who escaped from Calcutta just 
before its capture by the Nabob Surajah Dowla and the ensuing 
atrocity of the Black Hole. George, Jr. in fact wrote an original 
account of the loss of Calcutta which survives in the historian 
Orme’s collection of sources at the India Office and is among the 
documents printed in S. C. Hill’s Bengal.** It will be remembered 
that Clive soon made his second appearance in India, defeated 
Surajah Dowla at Plassey, created Meer Jaffier Nabob of Bengal, 
and received the jaghire. 

A period of comparative obscurity ensues for Gray, Jr., who is 
employed as agent at the coastal stations of Balasore and Cut- 
tack.*® Clive returns to England. Meer Jaffier is deposed in favor 
of Meer Cossim; Meer Jaffier is restored. 


scholars (F. A. Pottle, Index to the Private Papers of James Boswell, 
London, 1937, s. v. James Mundell). 

87 Holzman, op. cit., p. 144, cites the Writers’ Petitions. Bengal: Past 
and Present, v (Jan.-June, 1910), 150, contains a note on Gray, Jr. and 
his father, drawn from various manuscript records, 

878 Obituary, Scots Magazine, xt1m (March, 1781), 167; George Taylor 
and Andrew Skinner, Survey and Maps of the Roads of North Britain, or 
Scotland (London, 1776), Plate 1 (published 6 June 1775). Cf. George 
Barclay, “ Account of the Parish of Haddington,” Archaeologia Scotica, I 
(Edinburgh, 1792), 43, 87. For help in tracing Gray, Jr. I am indebted 
to Mr. Charles Bennett, Mr. Philip Daghlian, and Mr. Samuel Thorne, Jr. 

38 Catalogue of Manuscripts in European Languages Belonging to the 
. . . India Office, vol. u, Part I, The Orme Collection (1916), pp. 32, 
290; Samuel C. Hill, Bengal in 1756-1757 (London, 1905), 1, 106-9. 

°° Catalogue of Manuscripts ... Belonging to the... India Office, 
vol. 11, Part I, p. 342; Bengal; Past and Present, tv (July-Dec., 1909), 634. 
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But then Meer Jaffier dies, and his son Najim-ud-Dowlah suc- 
ceeds him with the approval of the Company’s servants. It is a 
very corrupt occasion, as the reports of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee in 1773 will reveal. We have it in the very words of Moham- 
med Reza Kahn, Naib or deputy to Najim-ud-Dowlah. 


After his Excellency had been seated on the Musnud, the General of Coun- 
cil first of all sent a message by Mootyram, and afterwards themselves 
said to me, The Gentlemen who have assisted former Nazims have obtained 
Presents; now that we have seated his Excellency on the Musnud, and 
rendered him Service, we hope that he will make Presents to us also: 
Do you represent this to his Excellency. . . . 875,000 Rupees were given 
to Nine Gentlemen.*° 


The reader may have anticipated that one of these gentlemen was 
Gray, Jr. He received by a bill on the banking house of Jagat 
Seth (Merchant of the World) 50,000 rupees (about 11,666 1.) 
and was promised 50,000 more. It is probable that he had been 
deriving advantage from another source—one common to the Com- 
pany’s servants—the inland trade in salt, betel nut, and tobacco, a 
duty-free monopoly, carried on to the ruin of the black merchants 
and the depletion of the Nabob’s revenue.** 

Behold Gray, Jr., then, a member of the Bengal Council, 
modestly enriched, a king-maker. Behold too his downfall in the 
person of Clive, who was already on his way back to Bengal, armed 
with the power for a sweeping reform. Clive’s program was re- 
ceived sullenly by the younger servants, and Gray, Jr. was a leader 
of opposition, despite the fact that he was appointed to a commit- 
tee to manage a new system of inland trade—or perhaps because he 
was specially cramped by this. The result is best realized in a 
message from Clive’s Select Committee to the Directors in London. 


You will observe from the Consultations, That Mr. Leycester stands sus- 
pended, and that Mr. @ray resigned the Service, while his Conduct, during 


*° Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, 11 (1803), 
410-13, “Third Report from the Committee Appointed to Enquire into 
the .. . East India Company,” App. 84; and see pp. 311-12, text of the 
Report; p. 386, App. 72; p. 432, App. 85, Mr. Gray’s solemn declaration 
“that no Request or Solicitation was made on his Part to obtain any 
Present or Gratification whatever.” 

“See Clive’s account in The Parliamentary History of England, xvtt, 
334 ff.; and Forrest, op. cit., 11, 225-7. 
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his Residence at Maulda, was under Consideration of the Board; you will 
also perceive the Obstruction given to all public Business, by Cavilling, 
Debate, and unseasonable Minutes, while these Two Gentlemen remained 
at the Board. Those Minutes are of themselves sufficient Testimony of 
the Spirit which actuated so extraordinary a Behaviour; they are indecent, 
violent, and factious, beyond any Thing ever before tolerated in this 
Government, in the most licentious Times.*? 


Poor Gray, Jr. had bucked the wrong nabob. He left Calcutta for 
home 6 February 1766, and on the day before had been compelled 
to pay 10,000 [rupees?] bail for his banyan or native agent ““— 
under whose name presumably he had conducted his inland trade. 

Clive too came home. Both reformer and reformed were the 
object of increasing attacks. On 30 March 1772 in the House of 
Commons, at the start of the debate and inquiry which lasted until 
next spring, Clive delivered the address to which we have referred; 
he said of the nabobs, “ there has not yet been one character found 
amongst them sufficiently flagitious for Mr. Foote to exhibit on 
the theatre in the Haymarket.” * 

It was only three nights later, Thursday, April 2, that in his 
villa at North End Foote entertained Boswell and his friend “ Na- 
bob Gray ”—a nabob who must have been stuffed with grievance 
and gossip about Clive and the whole Indian history. And here 
we ought to remember Foote’s known propensity for studying a 
guest. Boswell had once “found fault with Foote for indulging 
his talent for ridicule at the expence of his visitors.” And John- 
son had replied: “ Why, Sir, when you go to see Foote, you do not 
go to see a saint: you go to see a man who will be entertained at 
your house, and then bring you on the public stage; who will 
entertain you at his house, for the very purpose of bringing you 
on a public stage.” *® On another occasion, at Foote’s house, Bos- 
well was to present his friend Sir Alexander McDonald and add, 


42 Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, 111, 518, “ Fourth 
Report,” App. 46; and see p. 510, App. 34; pp. 532-4, App. 63; p. 454, 
“Third Report,” App. 100; Forrest, op. cit., 11, 263-7, 280-1, 309. 

“8 Bengal: Past and Present, vi1r (Jan.-March, 1914), 121, extract from 
Private Diary of Colonel A. Champion, India Office, Home Miscellany, 
No. 198. 

“+The Parliamentary History of England, xvtt, 357. 

“S Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, 11, 98, October 1769. 
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“This is a new PrEecE for your consideration.” **® Foote had 
already made at least one clear betrayal of his method: in The 
Author, 175%, Cadwallader was modeled on the wealthy and pedi- 
greed Welsh gentleman Apreece, who it would seem consciously 
cooperated with Foote, even to the extent of lending a suit of his 
clothes.*” 

On this night at North End the party was exclusive. Boswell 
came with two fellow Scotch advocates, Andrew Crosbie and 
Alexander Wight, and a Jermyn-Street banker, Mr. Mayne.*® 

“There was nobody else ” there “but Nabob Gray.” Foote regaled 
them with “an elegant dinner, all served upon plate; and he did 
not say, ‘ Gentlemen, there’s Madeira and Port and Claret.’ But, 
Gentlemen, there’s all sorts of wine. You'll call for what you 
chuse.” He gave them “noble old hock,” of which he had pur- 
chased ninety dozen from an ambassador; he gave them “ sparkling 
Champagne, Constantia and Tokay.” He took off Faulkner the 
Dublin printer, told them a story of Johnson and the Methodists, 
produced his own pedigree. Such was his hospitality that evening. 

Sir Matthew Mite in the play does not “ recollect ” that he “ ever 
had the honour to know” his old schoolfellow Phil Putty.*® But 
Boswell rode home in Nabob Gray’s chaise. Foote perhaps went 
to bed to ruminate The Nabob; a Comedy, in Three Acts, which 
would appear at the Haymarket Theater on June 29. And per- 
haps Nabob Gray was one of the two who after the appearance of 
the play called on Foote with cudgels but were so mollified by his 
urbane reception that they stayed for coffee and then for dinner.*° 


W. K. Wimsatt, JR. 


Yale University 





“The Private Papers of James Boswell, x1, 288, 16 May 1776. The 
italicized words are an editorial expansion. 

*? Belden, op. cit., pp. 73-4. 

48 See DNB., “ Andrew Crosbie”; Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack, 
1776, p. 131; F. G. Hilton Price, A Handbook of London Bankers (Lon- 
don, 1876), pp. 164-73. 

“* Works, 111, 228. 
5° Cooke, op. cit., 1, 177-82. 
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PAEONIC MEASURES IN ENGLISH VERSE 


Sequences of three unaccented syllables are not uncommon in 
modern English verse. In falling or rising measures, except where 
a foot is inverted, these sequences form feet of four syllables, the 
first paeon or the fourth paeon according as the accent comes first 
or last in the group. But most prosodists regard such feet as 
irregular, or explain them away on the ground that “ contraction ” 
reduces the number of syllables to the normal count. Of those few 
who admit the existence of “paeons” nearly all apply the name 
paeon to the dipodic foot in its unshortened form, which is like the 
first paeon in being stressed on the first of its four syllables, but 
which carries also a secondary stress on its third. The status of the 
paeon in English prosody could hardly be more dubious. 

A typical treatment of the paeon appears in The Principles of 
English Versification, by Paull Franklin Baum. Answering the 
question “whether English verse admits of a foot resembling the 
Greek paeon, -~~~,” he says that “ theoretically it does not, but 
practically it does. It would, doubtless, be more accurate to de- 
scribe the foot as +~*~, for some stress, however slight, is regu- 
larly felt on the third syllable.” He goes on to analyze examples 
of verse composed of such feet—all dipodic. In a footnote he dis- 
misses as only “apparent paeons,” which “the usual contraction 
would reduce ... to triple time,” the paeons in the following lines 
of Poe’s “ Ulalume ”: 


The leaves they were withering and sere. 
Our memories were treacherous and sere. 


Here it cannot be intended that we pronounce “ with’ring ” and 
“mem’ries” and “treach’rous.” Such pronunciation would be 
scarcely less absurd than a similar pronunciation of “ empt’ing ” in 
Swinburne’s line: 


Come with bows bent and emptying of quivers. 


Clearly these “apparent paeons” have this much reality, that all 
of their four syllables must be pronounced. These feet have at 
least the form of paeons. 

It does not seem possible to deny them the name “ paeon.” For 
these actually quadrisyllabic feet could be regarded as irregular, 
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and therefore reducible to nominally trisyllabic feet, only if they 
appeared in verse of a strict syllabic structure. The verse quoted 
and in question is not such a structure. A certain amount of 
syllabic freedom is allowed it in theory as belonging to it by na- 
ture—a foot may have either two or three syllables. Nothing in 
the verse itself suggests that the freedom ends there. Only our 
theory has assumed that it does and implied that it must. To 
justify the assumption, “the usual contraction ” of quadrisyllabic 
feet in mixed measures has been invoked. But since such “ con- 
traction ” expresses nothing of the nature of the thing it purports 
to explain, it must be meaningless, a useless complication of 
scholarship. 

We may conclude that such paeons as those quoted above are as 
real as anapests. Paeons in mixed measures of rising or falling 
verse are syllabically longer feet occurring with shorter ones of 
similar structure. They are thus in exactly the same condition 
with respect to the shorter feet among which they occur as are 
anapests among iambs, and dactyls among trochees. Until such 
paeons are given their true status in our theory we may expect to 
find them used mostly as somewhat rare variations among dis- 
syllabic and trisyllabic feet. But there are even now a few poems in 
English which contain a fairly large proportion of such paeons. 

The earliest I know of is Shelley’s “ A Vision of the Sea.” At 
the most liberal estimate, the poem contains twenty-eight paeons, 
or one in every twenty-four feet. Actual elision may reduce the 
count, however, perhaps to one in twenty-seven feet. If the word 
“seventh,” for example, is to be pronounced as a monosyllable there 
is one paeon rather than two in the following tetrameter lines: 


And they lie black as mummies on which Time has written 
His scorn of the embalmer; the seventh, from the deck. 


Poe’s “ Ulalume ” contains a still larger proportion of paeons: one 
in every eighteen or nineteen feet. Just seventeen paeons appear 
in the whole poem of one hundred and four lines. But there are 
five in the ten lines of the third stanza: that is, in this short pas- 
sage one foot in every six is a paeon. D. H. Lawrence’s “ Piano ” 
contains about the same proportion of paeons as “ Ulalume.” Two 
of them occur together: 


A child sitting wn/der the pian/o, in the boom/ of the tingling strings. 
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In Robinson Jeffers’ “ The Songs of the Dead Men to the Three 
Dancers ” about every ninth foot is a paeon. The first of the three 
parts of this poem is mainly anapestic. Its movement is varied 
with a few dissyllabic feet, numerous paeons, and at least one 
sequence of four unaccented syllables—a natural and not unique 
development, with obvious implications. The proportion of paeons 
is even higher than in the third stanza of “ Ulalume.” The fol- 
lowing lines are typical: 


Young ser/pent in the veins/ of the rock, 
In the mountain of jew/els a young ser/pent, in the veins/ of a man a 
sweet viper all em/erald: ah God/dess. 


The second part, likewise largely anapestic, contains a very few 
iambs. About every tenth foot is a paeon. The third part is prob- 
ably a freely varied mixture of falling and rising feet, perhaps with 
certain of the feet in the longer lines lacking their light syllables, 
within the line exactly as at the end. But however it is scanned, 
the proportion of paeons will be small: anything from one in about 
sixteen feet to one in twenty-four. 

There are passages in Jeffers twice as rich in paeons as the 
richest so far considered. In the second and third choruses of 
“The Coast Range Christ ” one third of the feet are paeons. And 
there are groups of three and four lines in these choruses and the 
first “ antichoros,” in which half of the feet are paeons. As the 
shorter feet are not all of one kind, there are more paeons in these 
brief passages than any other sort of foot. Here, then, we may 
examine the qualities of a verse that is characteristically paeonic. 
Such is half the verse (lines 2-5) of the second “ choros ”: 


Little clogs/ on great glo/ry, and sud/denly he soared/ 

Wide of/ the Syr/ians and Ro/mans, and the world/ that they rav/aged 
was an a/tom in a mul/titude, surround/ed 

By the splen/dor of the dawn’s/ lamps danc/ing to their Lord./ 

By the splen/dor, by the blaz/ing, by the glad/ness, the brave choir/ of the 
gods/ of the morn/ing and the lords/ of the night./ 


In the examples of verse we have so far examined, only two of 
the four sorts of paeon have occurred: the first and the fourth. 
And in the falling or rising measures in which most English verse 
is written, only these two are possible. But there is a considerable 
body of verse, most of it fairly recent, in which the two other 
paeons, the second (~’~~) and the third (~~’~), are common. 
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This is accentual verse—not in its ancient forms, but as it has 
been written during the past fifty or seventy-five years. 

The nature of this accentual verse has been pretty fully ex- 
pounded, most notably by Gerard Manley Hopkins in explanation 
of his system of accentual scansion (“sprung rhythm”) and by 
Robert Bridges in his discussions of “the new prosody,” which he 
derived from Hopkins. These authorities agree at least as to the 
fundamentals of modern accentual verse: each foot contains a 
single accented syllable, commonly bearing a natural speech stress, 
and this syllable may either stand alone and constitute the com- 
plete foot, or it may be accompanied by unaccented syllables, in 
any number and in any position about the stress, before or after 
it or in both places, except that the stress must not carry on either 
side of it so many or so heavy syllables that it will be overburdened. 
As the structure of the feet is determined by no arbitrary principle, 
but solely by the tendency of the unaccented syllables to group 
themselves with one or another of the stressed syllables when the 
verse is read naturally, any sort of foot may follow any other with 
perfect freedom and with no danger of misreading. 

As one might expect, all of the four paeons occur in modern 
accentual verse. The first and fourth, however, are very rare. Both 
of these paeons occur in the last stanza, the thirty-fifth, of Hopkins’ 
“Wreck of the Deutschland”: “of the Reward,” “hero of us.” 
But there is only one other in the whole poem, a first paeon in 
stanza 31. A very few other such paeons may be found in Hopkins 
and elsewhere. The second and especially the third paeons are 


common, and some brief passages contain a high proportion of 
them: 


The appealing/ of the Passion/ is tenderer/ in prayer apart; 
Hopkins, “ The Wreck of the Deutschland ” 
Of the winter/ dawning, the strange/ unheavenly/ glare: 
The eye marveled—marveled/ at the dazzling/ whiteness ; 
The ear hearkened/ to the stiliness/ of the solemn/ air ; 
Bridges, “ London Snow ” 
Stood listening/ in the quiet/ of the moonlight/; 
Walter De La Mare, “ The Listeners ” 
We were born/ to another/ look of the sky, certainly: 
Now we lie here/ by the river/ pastures: 
We lie/ in the mowings/ under the thick turf; 
Archibald MacLeish, “ Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City ” 
The curs of the day come/ and torment him/ 
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At distance, no one but death/ the redeemer/ will humble that head, 
The intrepid/ readiness,/ the terrible/ eyes. 
Robinson Jeffers, “ Hurt Hawks ” 


My scansion of this excerpt from “ Hurt Hawks” may need 
defense, for this poem and others of Jeffers’ poems in a similar 
measure, such as “Gale in April,” “Post Mortem,” and “The 
Broken Balance,” are among those commonly—almost universally— 
believed to be in free verse. But Jeffers himself has declared, 
“My feeling is for the number of beats to the line ”—that is, not 
for the cadence of the line as in free verse. Jeffers, then, did not 
intend to write free verse. And as the four poems named above, 
and many others, are exactly patterned in lines of a given number 
of pulses, it is obvious that Jeffers wrote what he intended, a verse 
marked by the recurrence of stresses. 

It is true that the poems in question may be scanned for the eye 
as if they were written in a rising meter somewhat interrupted by 
inversions. For Jeffers constructs his verse in such a way that— 
with a few doubtful exceptions—every metrically stressed syllable 
within the line is either preceded or followed by some unstressed 
syllable with which it may be supposed to form a foot. In conse- 
quence, every monosyllabic foot, which would ordinarily declare 
the accentual nature of the verse it appeared in, may be explained 
away by linking to its single syllable, however arbitrarily, some 
adjacent unaccented syllable. It may even be that Jeffers scans his 
verse in this way, as Bridges believed Milton scanned his irregular 
rhythms, “ by means of fictions.” 

But such scansions of Jeffers’ poetry will not always satisfy the 
ear. For the feet thus defined are sometimes false in their quantity, 
too long or too short, so that the verse seems straining to preserve 
its pace, either skipping ahead with uneasy alacrity or dragging 
through its motions like a paralytic. This defect may be seen in 
the lines of “ Hurt Hawks ” quoted above when they are scanned 
as if the poem were in rising meter: 

The curs/ of the day/ come and/ torment/ him 

At dis/tance, no/ one but death/ the redeem/er will hum/ble that head,/ 

The intrep/id read/iness, the ter/rible eyes./ 


Some of the feet are just the right length; others almost right may 
be quickened or slowed enough to fill the required interval of time. 
But a few will not fit the intervals without strain. In the second 
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line misscanned, the first foot is too short and the third perhaps 
too long. In the third line the second foot is too short, the third 
too long. To correct these false quantities and make the verse 
readable it is only necessary to restore the accentual scansion. All 
the evidence indicates that it is the right one. This test of quantity 
applied to Jeffers’ verse published since 1924 indicates that nearly 
all of it is written in an accentual measure. Most of it is rich in 
paeons. 

A purely paeonic verse has never been written in English, and 
probably we should find such a verse monotonous. But all of the 
four sorts of paeon have been widely used in English with other 
kinds of feet to give variety and flexibility to the verse in which 
they occur. The authority and success with which they have been 
used leaves no reasonable doubt of their value. We may blame an 
inadequate theory for the fact that they have not been used more 
commonly. 


BREWSTER GHISELIN 
University of Utah 





MATTHEW PRIOR’S FUNERAL 


Published information concerning Matthew Prior’s funeral has 
heretofore been limited to the statement in the London journals 
that Prior’s corpse was “ splendidly interred.”? <A detailed descrip- 
tion of the obsequies may, however, be constructed from the varied 
data preserved in the manuscript records of Prior’s executors, 
Edward Lord Harley and Adrian Drift.’ 

On September 21, 1721, three days after Prior’s death at Wim- 
pole, Lord Harley’s seat in Cambridgeshire, the funeral cortege 
left for Westminster. There were a hearse and a mourning coach, 


1The Weekly Journal or British Gazeteer, The Weekly Journal or Satur- 
day’s-Post, Applebee’s Original Weekly Journal, issues for September 30, 
1721. 

* This volume, herein referred to as the Welbeck MS., is now at Welbeck 
Abbey in the library of the Duke of Portland, who has very kindly given 
permission for my use of it in this study. It was formerly No. 10860 in 
the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps. 

* Welbeck MS., f. 9v. 
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each drawn by six horses and accompanied by an outrider. The 
hearse and the horses were covered with plumes and velvet; and 
coachmen, horsemen, and undertakers all wore mourning, as did the 
lone passenger in the coach, Dr. William Edmondson, a fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Prior’s sponsor there.* For the 
sake of safety and dignity, the cortege traveled slowly, stopping 
overnight at Ware and arriving at Westminster Abbey at about 
eight o’clock the following evening. Ten bearers in mourning then 
carried the body into the historic Jerusalem Chamber, where it lay 
for the next three days, constantly attended by two watchers.® 

The funeral occurred on Monday, September 25, between nine 
and ten o’clock in the evening. The mourners were met at the 
gates by four porters in scarves and gowns, each holding a staff 
topped with black and white plumes. There were twelve more men 
in mourning holding flambeaux to light the way through the ante- 
chambers, which were hung in black and decorated with a border 
of bay, to the Jerusalem Chamber. There, the “ pomp of woe” was 
most evident. The whole room was hung deep in mourning; dozens 
of wax tapers burned in plate sconces on the wall, and everywhere 
were buckram escutcheons edged in black. Within a covered rail- 
ing, and lighted by six large candles in silver holders, stood the 
bier, draped with a velvet pall bearing silk escutcheons and spread 
with many white plumes. The coffin itself was covered with fine 
Genoa velvet. The sides were fitted with eight handles and, richly 
set off with silvered nails, a large square plate on which were 
engraved an inscription and a coat of arms.’ 

Since admittance to the Jerusalem Chamber was by invitation 
only and many of those who were invited were out of town or were 
ill, the company was not large.* The list of those who did attend 
is nevertheless interesting as giving some indication of Prior’s 
friendships at the close of his life. There were five clergymen in 
addition to the Sub-Dean of Westminster, who officiated in the 


* Ibid., ff. 11, 93, 144. ® Ibid., f. Ov. 

5 Tbid., ff. 9v, 11, 143v. 7 Tbid., f. 11. 

® Ibid., ff. 93v, 95v, 143v-44. We do not have a complete list of those who 
were invited but did not come. We know, however, that among them were 
John Gay, Thomas Southerne, Charles Bridgman, and Sir James Thornhill. 

* Ibid., f. llv. Although in most cases the MS. lists only the surnames, 
identification is usually made certain by references elsewhere in the volume 
or in Prior’s correspondence. 
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place of Dr. Atterbury, who was not well: Dr. Robert Friend, Mas- 
ter of Westminster School; John Nicoll, Second Master; Dr. 
George Harbin, author of The Hereditary Right of the Crown of 
England Asserted ; Dr. William Edmondson, who had come to town 
in the mourning coach; and Dr. Hilkiah Bedford, also a fellow at 
St. John’s and a neighbor of Prior’s in Westminster.*° The pall- 
bearers were Sir James Montagu, Baron of the Exchequer; Mr. 
Williamson, who had served with Prior as a commissioner of cus- 
toms; ** Dr. John Freind, the prominent physician and Tory; Dr. 
John Inglis, physician to William II and Queen Anne; Dr. Alex- 
ander Inglis, who had attended Prior during his last illness; and 
Richard Shelton, Prior’s closest friend. 

Of the others present, the most prominent were: those two 
friends of the literary great, Dr. John Arbuthnot and Erasmus 
Lewis; the portraitists, Michael Dahl, Hugh Howard, and Jona- 
than Richardson; the painter of landscapes and animals, John 
Wootton ; and the architect, James Gibbs. George Tilson, who had 
been undersecretary to Bolingbroke, came; Arthur Moore, who had 
been Prior’s colleague on the Commission of Trade and Planta- 
tions, was represented by his son;?* and Adrian Drift, who had 
long been Prior’s faithful secretary, was apparently one of the most 
sincere mourners.** There were also two young men in whose 
welfare the deceased had been interested—Robert Prior, who was 
perhaps a relative, and George Shelton, son of “ Friend Dick.” 4 


1° The Sub-Dean and Mr. Nicoll probably came in their official capacities. 
The others were all friends of Prior. 

4 Although Mr. Williamson’s first name cannot be ascertained, he is 
surely the gentleman who was Prior’s associate in 1712 (Narcissus Lut- 
trell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs, Oxford, 1857, vi, 717) 
and who is named as a friend in Prior’s correspondence for 1719 (Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission, Calendar of the MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 
Vol. 111, Hereford, 1907, pp. 474, 476). 

#2The list gives only “Mr. Moor, Junior.” However, the only Moore 
with whom Prior was closely associated was his fellow commissioner of 
trade, who was arrested with him in 1715 (Historical MSS. Com., Report 
on the MSS. of the Duke of Portland, Vol. v, Norwich, 1899, p. 510). Prior 
had shown some interest in the verses of one of Arthur Moore’s sons, per- 
haps James Moore (later Moore-Smythe) whom Pope called a dunce (MSS. 
of the Marquis of Bath, 111, 489-90). 

*8 Welbeck MS., ff. 10, 96v. 

%*The poet had been interested in Robert Prior as early as the boy’s 
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Some of the rest were neither eminent nor particularly intimate 
with Prior: a Mr. Gibson, who appeared as a substitute for John 
Morley, Lord Harley’s agent; a Dr. Kenyon, perhaps one of the 
Kenyons who had been at St. John’s with Prior; ** a Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who may be Alexander Cunningham, the medalist, a friend of 
the Earl of Oxford; a Mr. Thomas, probably a secretary attached 
to the Harley family;?® and a Mr. Bold about whom nothing is 
known. 

When the time for interment came, the bier was taken up by 
twelve hired men in mourning and accompanied by the gentlemen 
pallbearers. Behind, in “ universal silence,” came the others. The 
forty King’s scholars from Westminster School carried white wax 
tapers to light the way. In addition there were seventy men in 
mourning with branch-lights and a dozen almsmen with torches. 
Everyone there, both gentlemen and servants, had been given new 
gloves of chamois or kid. All the mourners had also received 
white taffeta favors; the six clergymen were wearing long silk 
scarves and flowing hatbands; and the pallbearers had “ Black 
French Lustring Scarves Covered with Frisaneer.”*7 Solemnly, 
the procession passed from the Jerusalem Chamber into the church 
itself, where there were waiting many curious people to whom invi- 
tations had not been sent.*® It then proceeded the length of the 
nave, and turned into the east aisle of the south transept. The 


graduation from Westminster School in 1713 (Letters of Bolingbroke, 
London, 1798, Iv, 183-4, 199), and in 1721 was giving the young man indi- 
rect financial aid by paying him for the board of Drift’s nephew (Welbeck 
MS., ff. 80v, 18lv). 

George Shelton was mentioned in Alma, Canto m1, and Prior, in his will, 
left George £300 “ to maintain Him . . . at the University, or to help Him 
in any trade or employment as his father may judge proper.” 

+8 Three Kenyons are listed for 1681 and 1682 in Admissions to the Col- 
lege of St. John the Evangelist in the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 
1893), 11, 82, 86. 

1° This may be the William Thomas who witnessed Prior’s will. At any 
rate, he is probably either the Thomas to whom some of Prior’s letters 
refer as if he were at Wimpole (MSS. of the Marquis of Bath, 11, 483, 
492-93), or the William Thomas who was Lord Oxford’s secretary (see 
Hist. MSS. Com., Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Pt. rv, London, 1897, pp. 
483-484, 493, 521; MSS. of the Duke of Portland, v, 523, 617-18). 

47 Welbeck MS., ff. 9v, 11. 
38 Tbid., ff. 9v, 10. 
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organ played, the choir sang, the bells tolled; and the body was 
laid into its grave.’® 

After the ceremony, the company of mourners returned to Prior’s 
house in Duke Street, which was marked with a hatchment by the 
door.2® There, in rooms draped in mourning, servants in black 
served supper and wine while the undertaker’s men had ale and 
beer at the Cock and at the Bottle.2*_ A few weeks later all who 
had attended and forty-two others received gold mourning rings 
engraved: “M. Prior. Ob: 18. Sep: 1721 AEtat. 57.” These 
rings cost £73. 10s.; the fees at the Abbey were £60. 18s.; and the 
undertaker’s bill was £138. 3s. 10d.—a total of £272. 11s. 10d.” 
This, of course, was in addition to the £500 that Prior had set aside 
for the ornate monument designed by his friend Gibbs. 


H. BunKER WRIGHT 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 





THE SOURCE OF ROBERT DABORNE’S THE POOR- 
MANS COMFORT 


Comparatively little is known of the dramatist Robert Daborne, 
who wrote for Henslowe, was constantly in need of funds, and 
later “died amphibious by the ministry.” Only two of his plays 
exist in print today, one of them existing also in manuscript which 
is not, however, Daborne’s original copy. 

Swaen, in his edition of the two plays, discussed the source ma- 
terial of A Christian turn’d Turke, but stated that he had been 
unable to discover the source of The Poor-Mans Comfort, though he 
supposed the play to be founded on some story not of Daborne’s 
own invention. I think it can now be clearly shown that Daborne 
found his story in William Warner’s Syrinz, first published, prob- 
ably in 1584, as Pan His Syrinz.? In 1597, in his preface to the 


° Tbid., ff. 10, 10v. * Tbid., f. 79v. 

*° Ibid., f. 11. *3 Tbid., ff. llv, 12. 

1A Christian turn’d Turke, published in 1612, and The Poor-Mans Com- 
fort, published in 1655. The plays have been edited by A. E. H. Swaen: 
“Robert Daborne’s Plays,” Anglia, xx (1898), 153-256, and xx (1899), 
373-440. Swaen also reprints Daborne’s correspondence with Henslowe. 

*I hope before long to publish a new edition of Warner’s tales, which 
have been rather undeservedly ignored. 
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second edition, called simply Syrinz, Warner made pointed re- 
marks about more than one writer (unnamed) who had made bold 
to borrow from the ‘seauenfold Historie,’ sometimes copying ver- 
batim and evidently without acknowledging any indebtedness to 
the author. It need not be supposed that Daborne, who died in 
1628, had written The Poor-Mans Comfort as early as 1597; but a 
comparison of the play with calamus septimus in Syrinz proves that 
when he did write it he went to Warner for his plot. 

Calamus septimus is the story of Opheltes, a rich and high-born 
gentleman of Lydia, who married and later forsook Alcippe, the 
gentle daughter of the poor countryman Philargus. In adapting 
the story for the stage, Daborne changed the location of the action, 
which in the play occurs in Arcadia and at the court of Thessaly— 
a change made probably to take advantage of the popularity of the 
land of shepherds in contemporary literature. The characters re- 
ceived different names: Opheltes became Lucius, Alcippe became 
Urania, Philargus became Gisbert, Phaemonoe (the prostitute for 
whom Opheltes deserted Alcippe) became Flavia. Otherwise, War- 
ner’s story is fundamentally the same as the plot of The Poor- 
Mans Comfort. 

In both Warner and Daborne, an exiled courtier is pardoned 
when the rightful king of the country returns to power. During 
the period of exile, in each of the stories, this courtier has wooed 
and won the fair daughter of a poor but honest countryman, re- 
ceiving with her the old man’s substance as a dowry. When the 
period of exile is concluded, the courtier abandons his wife and 
makes off with his father-in-law’s savings, whereupon the old man 
hastens to court to complain and to seek justice. 

In the court, however, only injustice is to be found. The gentle- 
men justices turn a deaf ear to the countryman’s pleas. Finally 
the old man reaches the king himself, and is rewarded when the 
king orders the seizure of Opheltes’ property. A punishment of 
death (in the play) or banishment (in Warner) is suggested as a 
further penalty if within a period of a year (or, in the play, four 
days) Opheltes fails to find his wife, who has meanwhile disappeared 
from her father’s home. 

In both Warner and Daborne, Alcippe-Urania has taken this 
time to enter into the service of a prostitute, of whom Opheltes- 
Lucius is enamored. Hearing the sentence against her lover, the 
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prostitute now spurns the unhappy man. His wife, who is all the 
while disguised as a (female) servant, tries to keep him from com- 
mitting suicide, and finally succeeds, by her show of devotion, in 
winning back his love. The prostitute comes upon husband and 
wife as they are being reconciled; in a rage at finding them thus, 
she attacks Alcippe-Urania and is slain by Opheltes-Lucius. Hus- 
band and wife are then seized and haled off to court where they 
are tried, as murderers, by old Philargus himseif, who has mean- 
while been made a judge. So just is the old man in his condemna- 
tion of the act of murder that the king joyously steps in to pardon 
the prisoners, whereupon a joyful reconciliation is effected. 

Thus, point for point, Daborne borrows both story and moral 
from Warner’s tale, filling in the outline of events and lending 
color to the line-drawings of characters. Many of the sentiments 
expressed by the disillusioned Gisbert in the court are drawn di- 
rectly from Opheltes. Indeed, the playwright has simply set the 
action in dialogue for the stage. At two points, however, he makes 
interesting additions for theatrical effectiveness? He presents a 
rather telling scene in which Gisbert, left alone in the senate when 
the officials depart, takes the part of each senator in turn, giving 
their answers to his complaint and then crying out against them. 
He adds, too, an additional complication at the close when, after 
Gisbert’s daughter and Lucius have been freed by the decision of 
the senator Vincentio, and at the entreaty of Gisbert himself, 
Gisbert remounts the bench and declares the two guilty of murder. 

To this primary plot, however, Daborne has added another action 
concerning Sigismond, son of the king. Opheltes gives no hint of 
the story of Sigismond and the fair Adelizia, nor does it make use 
of Daborne’s villainous Oswell, who attempts to ruin them. An 
examination of calamus quintus in Syrinz, however, shows that 
Daborne has elaborated here on Warner’s story of Deipyrus, who, 
like Oswell, is nephew to the king and the usurper of his throne. 
Adelizia is drawn partly from Aphrodite, daughter of the king of 
Cilicia, and partly from the queen of Lydia, particularly from her 
flight into the forest where she is succored by Deipyrus, here filling 


*There are other additions, both in characters and in episodes. The 
supplying of the extra suitors of Urania, the use of the fellow Surdo for 
comic scenes, and the extension of Warner’s outline for dramatic purposes 
constitute the real work of the playwright in this section of the action. 
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the réle played by Alexis in the play. Sigismond is derived partly 
from Timaetes, who also loved the daughter of his father’s ally; 
but the further misfortunes and death of Timaetes and Aphrodite, 
as told by Warner, have no place in Daborne’s play. Catzo and 
the comedy scenes, as well as the fact of the prince’s madness, have 
no parallel in Syrinz.* 

The potpourri which forms the secondary plot of The Poor-Mans 
Comfort lacks the unity of the primary action. It is interesting to 
observe that the main plot of the play which Swaen found to repre- 
sent the best of Daborne—a “plot of much interest, constructed 
with order and some ability,” as he described it—owed its success 
largely to William Warner. 


WatuaAce A. BAcon 
University of Michigan 





POLITICAL ELEMENTS IN CRITICISM OF VOLTAIRE 
IN ENGLAND 1732-47 


Lucien Foulet has dealt very severely with the story that Voltaire 
was a spy in the pay of the English court. Voltaire was, how- 
ever, in one case unwillingly, in another wittingly, involved in 
English politics after his return to France. The first occasion was 
that of the publication of the History of Charles XII. The Daily 
Courant, was, it would appear, the first paper to seize on the oppor- 
tunity of a book published by Bolingbroke’s friend to attack 
Bolingbroke: ? 


A Method of criticising and answering Books has been lately intro- 
duc’d, whereby the Answerer supposes that the Treatise was written by 
some great Man, whom he abuses for 40 or 50 Pages together, and then 
ealls it a full Answer, or a proper Reply. 

The same Method he cou’d observe in answering this Book, by calling it 
the Lord B—ke’s. 


* Perhaps Daborne’s title came from suggestions in the story. Philargus 
is more than once spoken of as “the poor man.” At one point the king, 
speaking of the necessity for justice, says, “. ..in what therefore may 
we better discharge such our Charge, then in brideling the iawes of the 
mightie Oppressor, and in wiping teares from the eyes of the poore-man 
oppressed?” (Sig. Q4¥, ed. 1597.) 

1 Correspondance de Voltaire (1726-1729), Paris, 1913, Appendice vt. 

* March 6, 1732, Gentleman’s Magazine, 1, 666. 
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The article goes on to paraphrase Voltaire’s remark that the Pre- 
tender would have succeeded Queen Anne, “si son parti eit 
prévalu” by, “if the Party of Lord Ox—d and B—ke cou’d have 
prevailed.” He is then accused of black ingratitude to George I: 
“ However, his Ingratitude has no Excuse; but as it is a Copy of 
that brilliant Genius his Patron.” 

As was to be expected, the Craftsman also proceeded to use 
the book, but in order to attack the ministry.* And in order 
to discredit the Hanoverian succession it flagrantly but cleverly 
misquoted Voltaire: 


But notwithstanding this impartiality to the Duke of Marlborough, he 
has, in other Passages, misrepresented our Country; particularly with 
Relation to the Swedish Conspiracy, which he invidiously imputes to the 
Purchase which the Elector of Hanover made of Bremen and Verden from 
the K. of Denmark; and that this only cou’d prevail on the K. of Sweden 
to» invade his Dominions, as King of Great Britain, whom he had never 
offended. This seems to squint at the Act of Succession; which was intended 
to secure us from Wars in Defence of Foreign Dominions, not belonging to 
the Crown of England.‘ 


It is needless to add, that Voltaire makes quite clear the rdle that 
the Jacobite conspiracies played in the general situation, that he 
nowhere criticises the Hanoverian succession, that he treats George 
I more than justly, and that Charles’ “ pique” against George is 
adduced by him merely as one of the minor elements in the 
situation. 


One phrase in particular suited the Craftsman’s purposes ex- 
ceedingly well. In the opening Discours Voltaire said: 


Les Anglais ne ressemblent pas plus aux Anglais de Cromwell que les 
moines et les monsignori dont Rome est peuplée ne ressemblent aux 
Scipions. 


The Craftsman, whose constant thesis it was that Englishmen were 


® April 15, 1732, Gentleman’s Magazine, 11, 701-2. 

* Voltaire e-.ys: “(Gértz) remarqua que, de tant de princes réunis contre 
la Suéde, George, électeur de Hanovre, roi d’Angleterre, était celui contre 
lequel Charles était le plus piqué, parce que c’était le seul que Charles 
n’efit point offensé; que George était entré dans la querelle sous prétexte 
de Vapaiser, et uniquement pour garder Bréme et Verden, auxquels il 
semblait n’avoir d’autre droit que de les avoir achetés 4 vil prix du roi de 


Danemark, & qui ils n’appartenaient pas.” Bengesco ed., Paris, 1890, um, 
140-150. 
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degenerating as the result of the Hanoverian succession in general 
and the Walpole ministry in particular, interpreted this phrase in 
its own sense and advised the “ Pensionary writers ” to: 


Consider, to whom such a reflection must fall, and to prove the False- 
hood of it; which will be the most effectual method of vindicating their 
Master. 


Thieriot apparently sent a copy of this Craftsman to Voltaire, 
who interpreted its purpose correctly, but was perturbed at the 
possible result of his phrase and in later editions corrected the 
second Anglais to read Fanatiques: 


I thank you heartily for your charming letter and for the Craftsman 
you send me. I am not wholly displeased to see that my works are now 
and then the ground upon which the republicans point their artillery at 
the ministry: but never would I utter a single word that could be shocking 
to a free and generous nation which I admire, which I regret, and to whom 
I am indebted. It is to be imputed to the printer that these words are 
to be found in my preface: les Anglais d’aujourd’hui ne ressemblent pas 
aux Anglais de Cromwell. He should have printed, auw# fanatiques de 
Cromwell; and thus it is to be read in the errata and in the late editions. 
I entreat you therefore to clear me from that aspersion, for your friend’s 
and for truth’s sake.® 


The “ Pensionary writers” were not deceived either as to the 
purpose of the Craftsman’s review. The Daily Courant replied 
with the remark that: 


Mr. Danvers’s Design in recommending this History is to make the 
Abuse of his late Majesty pass the better, viz. That he look’d on himself 
rather as Elector of Hanover, than as King of England.” 


Finally, in May 1732 came the article in the London Journal 
which Churton Collins quoted in his study of Voltaire in England: ® 


It is no wonder that a Frenchman should be partial in his Characters of 
the English Nation, especially after having enrich’d himself with our 
Contributions he behaved so ill, that he was refus’d Admittance into those 
Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Families, in which he had been received with 
great marks of Favour and Distinction. He left England full of Resent- 


© Loc. cit. 

* Paris, May 13, 1732, Moland, xxxmmI, 264. 

7 April 20, 1732, Gentleman’s Magazine, 11, 702-3. 

® May 6, 1732, Gentleman’s Magazine, 11, 739, quoted by Churton Collins, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England, 109. 
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ment, and wrote the K. of Sweden’s Life to abuse this Nation and the 
Hanover Family. 


Churton Collins was quite right when he characterized the London 
Journal’s statement as follows, “ The latter statement is, we need 
scarcely say, quite untrue; the former statement is as plainly a 
gross exaggeration.” What he missed was the fact that the story, 
coming at the end of such a controversy, was merely a typical 
pamphleteer’s effort to discredit Bolingbroke. In the heat of battle 
the Free Briton of April 20 had already characterized either Vol- 
taire or “ D’Anvers”—the sentence is ambiguous—as, “One of 
these little Prostitutes.”® Reed’s Journal proceeded placidly to 
print Voltaire’s book in serial fashion throughout all this quarrel 
and after it.’° 

Ten years later the situation had entirely changed. France was 
at war with Austria, and England trembling on the verge of war 
with France. The two latter were engaged in a bitter diplomatic 
struggle for the sympathy of the Netherlands. At the head of the 
pro-Austrian party among the Dutch was William van Haren, a 
considerable literary figure, an admirer and disciple of Voltaire’s.™* 
The latter, as is well known, hoped to convert Van Haren to the 
French point of view by a judicious mixture of literary and politi- 
cal flattery.1* The English were well aware of what was going on 
and in response to Voltaire’s Ode to the Queen of Hungary, Samuel 
Boyse ** published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 1742 %* 
an Ode addressed to M. Voltaire to which he prefixed the following 
paragraph: 


*° Gentleman’s Magazine, 11, 703-4. 

2° Gentleman’s Magazine, 11, 715-16, 757-60, 809-10, April, May, June, 
1732. 

11 For a short account of Van Haren as well as a discussion of his debt 
to Voltaire’s Henriade see H. J. Minderhoud, al Henriade dans la Lit- 
térature Hollandaise, Paris, 1927, 87 ff. 

12 See Voltaire’s letters in August 1743, on August 8, to D’Argen- 
son, August 16, to Amelot, August 16, to Thieriot. There is a good dis- 
cussion of Voltaire’s activities in the Netherlands at this time in P. Valk- 
hoff and J. Fransen’s article, Voltaire en Hollande (Part 2), La Revue de 
Hollande, 11, Jan.-July 1916, 1071 ff. 

18 Dublin-born poetaster, 1708-49. He published a number of translations 
from the French and Dutch, including one of Voltaire’s Epitre au Roi de 
Prusse (Moland x, 311-12), Gentleman’s Magazine, x, 406, August, 1740. 

14 =0r, 8383. 
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I was greatly disappointed on reading M. Voltaire’s ode, published last 
month at the Hague in praise of the Queen of Hungary; for I expected it 
would have answered the title by giving us some idea of the glorious 
character of that august princess—instead of which I found only a wild 
panegyrick on his own nation and some well turn’d compliments to Cardi- 
nal Fleury. If therefore you think the following stanzas to that gentleman 
on this occasion worth inserting, I may perhaps next month trouble you 
with a poem that will do more justice to her Hungarian majesty. 


By his statement of the issue in terms of Lord Stair, Aremberg, 
Fleury, and Van Haren in the two following stanzas of his poem, 
Boyse makes quite clear that it is purely the political issue with 
which he is dealing: 

But while you sing the sweets of peace 

To Fleury spare the fond address, 

Such praise is lost in air! 

We Britons better far than you, 


Know where our grateful thanks are due 
To Aremberg and Stair. 


And the final stanza: 


I have like you a light in view! 

But faith no Fleury or Richelieu: 
Tho’ two I think as good: 

And when I praise Van Haren’s name, 
Or speak of Stair’s eternal fame 
Believe me understood. 


Flattery of Van Haren was underlined by the publication on the 
same page of a translation of his ode, Aan de Groot-Brittanische 
Natie, and a translation of his own Ode to the Queen of Hungary 
appeared a few months later.** Voltaire’s ode was not printed 
in the Gentleman’s, though Edward Cave apparently published a 
translation in his Miscellaneous Correspondence.*® 

Strangely enough, the laudatory Stances that Voltaire addressed 
to Van Haren, which date from one year later, when he was at the 
Hague,’” were not noted in the Gentleman’s Magazine until 1745, 


15 Gentleman’s Magazine, x11, 656, x11, 43 December 1742, January 1743. 
It was probably translated by Boyse—see concluding sentence of his para- 
graph above and ascription by C. L. Carlson, The First Magazine, 
Providence, 1938, 246. 

16 See notice in Gentleman’s Magazine, x11, 608, November, 1742. The 
list of contents gives as numbers x1 and xu, M. Voltaire on Suicide and 
His Ode to the Queen of Hungary. 

17 See his letter to Thieriot, August 16, 1743, Moland, xxxv1, 234-5, 
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when a very poor translation appeared in January,’* clearly based 
upon the version printed in the well-known and extremely anti- 
Voltarian article of the Bibliothéque Francaise, for, among other 
indications, it follows the Dutch version of Liberty rather than 
Truth marching before Van Haren’s steps.?® Another and better 
translation appeared, along with the French text (still conserving 
Inberté in the second verse) in February 1747.7° It is more than 
probable that these publications were motivated by the events of the 
war, though positive proof is lacking.** At any rate, enough evi- 
dence has, I think, been shown to make it clear that in dealing with 


18 Gentleman’s Magazine, xv, 48. 

1° Bibliothéque Frangaise, xxxviI, 111-118. A note appended to the 
translation in the Gentleman’s refers to one of the criticisms levelled at 
Voltaire’s Stances by the Dutch journal. In the version printed in that 
journal, the second verse reads: 


“ L’auguste Liberté marche devant tes pas ” and so did the version printed 
by Van Haren in the 1758 edition of his epic, De Gevallen van Friso. 

Apparently there is a Dutch tradition of this little poem separate from 
the French. In both Moland (vii, 514) and Bengesco (Oeuvres choisies, 
Poesies, Paris, 1889) the word is Vérité. I note that Valkhoff and Fransen 
(op. cit.) still follow the Dutch version. 

These latter also draw attention to a much wider variant discovered 
originally by Jeronimo de Vries, and since it is apparently still not widely 
known it may be worth quoting De Vries’ own statement, from his Dichter- 
lijke Werken van Willem en Onno Zwier van Haren, Amsterdam, 1824, I, 
20. He says that among other Van Haren manuscripts he found: 


Naauwkerige kopij van het vers van Willem van Haren, naar het 
oorspronkelijk Handschrift van Voltaire. 

Met het algemeen bekende, en door W. van Haren uitgegevene, verschilt 
het Handschrift hier in, dat in het tweede couplet in plaats van: 

Je ne peux t’imiter &c staat Je ne t’imite point en in het derde in 
plaats van’t bekende 

A Rome on est esclave, &4 Londres citoyen 

La grandeur d’un Batave est de vivre sans maitre 

Et mon premier devoir est de servir le mien 
gelezen wordt 

Tout état a ses meurs, tout homme a son lien 

Ta gloire, ta vertu est de vivre sans maitre 

Et mon premier devoir est de chérir le mien. 
Valkhoff and Fransen state that Voltaire, “ modifia plus tard les derniers 
vers,” but I do not know on what authority. A priori this would seem 
to be an earlier version. 
*° Gentlemen’s Magazine, xvit, 97. 
™It was on January 8, 1745, that the Quadruple Alliance was formed, 
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Voltaire’s reputation in England during the eighteenth century it 
is advisable to keep in mind both domestic and foreign political 
situations. 


Rocer B. OAKE 
Brown University 





VOLTAIRE: LE PATRIOT INSULAIRE 


The London Public Advertiser of Nov. 27, 1759, contains the 
following detailed notice of Le Patriot (sic) Insulaire, a play by 
Voltaire which, under that title at least, is entirely unknown to the 
scholars and bibliographers who have interested themselves in M. 
Arouet. Here is the notice: 


Geneva, Nov. 6.—Two days after the news arrived here of the taking of 
Quebee (by Wolfe), Monsieur de Voltaire gave a grand entertainment at 
his house in the country. In the evening the company retired into a 
noble gallery, at the end of which was erected an elegant theatre, and a 
new piece called Le Patriot Insulaire was performed, in which all the 
genius and fire of that celebrated poet were exhausted in the cause of 
liberty. M. de Voltaire himself appeared in the principal character, and 
drew tears from the whole audience. The scenes were decorated with 
emblems of liberty, and over the stage with this inscription in Latin and 
English— 

‘ Libertati quieti 
Musis Sacrum 
S P of the FY’ 


The English line means ‘ Spite of the French.’ 

After the play the windows of the gallery flew open and presented a 
spacious court finely illuminated and adorned with savage trophies. In 
the middle of the court a magnificent firework was played off, accompanied 
with martial music; the star of St. George shedding forth innumerable 
rockets, and underneath a lively representation by girandoles of the 
cataract of Niagara. 


In spite of the fact that neither Voltaire nor anyone else, except 
the Public Advertiser, mentions Le Patriot Insulaire, it is hardly 
credible that Voltaire composed and acted a play in 1759 that has 
remained unknown until 1941! 

What, then, was this play in which, as the “ principal character,” 
Voltaire “drew tears from the whole audience,” and in which he 
“ exhausted ” all his genius and fire “ in the cause of liberty?” 


while in the early months of 1747 Marshal Saxe was successfully invading 
the Netherlands. 
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Probably it was Tancréde.1 This was a “new piece,” the first 
draft having been made in May, 1759. Voltaire refers to it fre- 
quently in his correspondence of the following summer and fall, 
and for a long time he was uncertain about the title, calling it 
simply his Chevalerie. 

On Nov. 1 he writes that it has been played three times at his 
private theater, and it is probably to one of these performances that 
the notice in the Advertiser refers. If it was played two days after 
the news came of the fall of Quebec, that could not be later than 
Oct. 30, for Voltaire mentions the latter in a letter of Oct. 28. 

Both Tancréde and old Argire—the réle that Voltaire says he 
took—are patriotic Sicilians; thus either might be called “le 
patriote insulaire.” The spectator whose report inspired the notice, 
impressed by Voltaire’s personality, may well have considered his 
role the principal one. Liberty is referred to several times in the 
first scene of the play, and the tears would have flowed appro- 
priately over Argire-Voltaire’s grief at the end of the performance. 

The references to St. George, Niagara, and the “savage tro- 
phies,” have to do with what followed the play, and would seem to 
have been suggested by the fall of Quebec and Voltaire’s hostility 
to the French government. 


Rosert E. PIKE 
Great Bend, Pa. 





VOLTAIRE TO MAZZUCHELLI 


On June 4, 1762, Voltaire wrote at least four letters from Les 
Délices (Huvres completes, ed. Moland, x11, letters 4916-4919). 
A fifth, hitherto unpublished, so far as I know, and of such scant 
interest as to be unworthy of publication except for its authorship, 
is to be found in a manuscript in the Vatican library, Vat. lat. 
10013, fol. 37. This manuscript contains a miscellaneous collection 
of correspondence addressed to Count Giovanni Maria (Giam- 
maria) Mazzuchelli of Brescia, an erudite collector and man of 
letters, interested in biographical and scientific research, who wrote 
among other things a famous life of Aretino and was apparently 
engaged up to the time of his death in compiling his great bio- 


*For the suggestion of this theory and for the following information 
about Tancréde, the writer is indebted to Professor H. C. Lancaster. 
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graphical dictionary, Gli scrittori d'Italia. The Vatican library 
contains a large amount of material, much of it unpublished, that 
formerly belonged to him. 

What work Mazzuchelli may have sent Voltaire we do not know, 
nor did he ever write anything that could conceivably have influ- 
enced Voltaire in the period of his life that produced the Pucelle 
and the Traité sur la tolérance. In this letter, as in so many others 
and indeed in two others of the same date, Voltaire complains of 
his ill health. The superscription and signature are in his own 
hand and the seal shows his armorial bearings, but the descriptive 
addition to the signature, as well as the rest of the letter, is probably 
due to his secretary Wagniére (cf. Moland x11, letter 5035) : 


A Monsieur, Monsieur Mazzuchelli, A Brescia, Lombardia. 
Aux Delices, par Genéve 4° Juin 1762 

J’étais trés malade, Monsieur, lorsque je recus ’honneur de vétre Lettre 
et vétre dissertation; je suis encor dans un état bien douloureux; il 
m’empéche de vous répondre de ma main, mais il ne m’empéche pas de 
sentir tout vétre mérite, j’y suis aussi sensible qu’au plaisir que m’a fait 
votre ouvrage. pardonnez 4 un pauvre malade, s’il ne vous dit pas avec plus 
d’etendue combien il vous estime. J’ai Vhonneur d’étre avec tous les 
sentiments qui vous sont dus, Monsieur, vétre trés humble et trés obeissant 
serviteur 

Voltaire gentilhome ord[inaire] de la chombre du roy 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 





FR. mitant ‘THE MIDDLE, ‘THE HALF’ 


This word was the occasion of a prolonged dialogue between 
A. Horning, ZRPh 1x, 141; xv, 563; xvi, 224 and P. Marchot, 
ZRPh xvi, 383 ; xvi11, 433. The REW seems to espouse the stymon 
of Horning: mediwm tempus, presumably because of the numerous 
-€- forms in Eastern French dialects. The *medietantem of 
Puitspelu, favored by Marchot, has to face a morphological objec- 
tion (medietas » VL *medietare > participle *medietente: an- 
alogy with pendente in the dialects with -é-?). But it seems to 
me that a form like mitantier ‘doigt moyen’ (the middle finger 
would then be a ‘ meantime finger’??), and O. Wallon demeytant 
que, en(tre)metant que, ‘pendant que’ (where tempus > tems 
with -é-) do not concord with medium tempus. Dauzat in his recent 
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Dictionnaire étymologique says: “A. Thomas considérait le mot com- 
me |’équivalent du prov. meitadenc, mais n’a pas publié cette étym. 
qui lui laissait des doutes ” — and rightly so, since in contrast to 
the O. Fr. moitaéne of the 13th century which Thomas himself 
retraced, along with O. Prov. meitadenc, to a medietas +- -ing, we 
have no traces of trisyllabism in mitant attested’since the 14th 
century. Dauzat is noncommital about the origin but says: “un 
comp.[osé] de mz et tant est plus plausible ” [than *medietantem]. 
Now Marchot, after having suggested in his first article that 
mitant = en mitant (‘meanwhile’) with tantum as in Ital. frat- 
tanto, had, in the following one (still holding to the idea of an 
-an- etymon), considered for a moment the possibility of a mediwm 
tantum analogous to autant = aliud tantum. This, however, he 
discards in favor of the fantastic *medietantem because “ le pro- 
cessus sémasiologique [in the case of a medium tantum] n’est pas 
trés compréhensible: medium 4 lui seul suffit pour le sens de milieu 
et tantum est une redondance ; au contraire, dans des mots comme 
autant, pourtant, partant, il a sa signification propre et trés impor- 
tante.” It is significant that the principle simplex sigillum veri 
did not obtain in the treatment of morphological questions in this 
earlier period of Romance etymology: Marchot thought it more 
difficult to explain a mediwm tantum on semasiological grounds 
than a *medietantem morphologically. 

I am personally convinced that mediwm tantum is the right 
explanation, and that tantwm is not at all redundant: one must 
remember that in O. Fr. deus tanz, set tanz, cent tanz etc. are the 
substitutes of Latin proportionalia ending in -plex (cf. Tobler, 
V. B. 1, 176), and that these formations, represented also in other 
Romance languages, occur already in Latin: bis tantum, sexcenta 
tanta. Thus an O. Fr. deus tanz means ‘twice as much’ — why 
should not *mediwm tantum, then, mean ‘half as much’? Le 
mitant du jour, de la montagne (Pierrehumbert) is then equal to 
la moitié du jour, de la montagne, and from ‘ the half’ one comes 
to ‘the middle.? One can explain the dwindling of this rather 
popular mitant after the 16th century in the academic language, 
after the multiplicative formed with tant disappeared. O. Fr. 
ce tant, autretant also disappeared, while in Italian quel tanto, 
altrettanto remained (cf. Eng. ‘this much’). In the Horning- 
Marchot debate the phonetic issue was overstressed: it is obvious 
that in a medium tantum 5 O. Fr. mitant, moitant, used temporally 
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in demeytant que (litt. ‘in the middle’ > ‘ meanwhile’), a temps 
== tempus could be understood by popular etymology (cf. entretant 
> entre-temps).* All kinds of transpositions of sounds are possible 
when the langue académique intervenes in the patois. Similarly, 
Meyer-Liibke, basing himself on a dialect form with -é- in Dam- 
prichard, had given in the first edition of his REW a Latin contente 
as etymology for Fr. payer comptant; but in the third edition, 
giving way to my protest, he replaced this by the semantically 
obvious computare. In the case of Fr. danser the FEW accepted 
an etymology *dintjan because of -é- forms which M. Briich had 
found in Eastern dialects, but M. Briich himself later had to retract 
this phonetic argument. Former periods of Romance etymology 
had a tendency to trust phonetics more than morphology, and to 
prefer construction to thinking over semasiological possibilities: 
a bold construction (*medietante) was offered, and the simple 
medium tantum disdained. 
Leo SPITZzER 





BARNABE BARNES’ USE OF GEOFFREY FENTON’S 
HISTORIE OF GUICCIARDIN 


Barnabe Barnes’ The Devil’s Charter (1607) is made up of two 
distinct elements, the historical and the legendary. By introduc- 
ing Francesco Guicciardini as a chorus, Barnes gives the source of 
the history. R. B. McKerrow has pointed out in his Introduction 
to the play that Barnes probably made use of Fenton’s The His- 
torie of Guicciardin, translated in 1579 from the French version 
of Jéréme Chomedey, rather than of the Italian original. Me- 


1 An expression analogous to mitant = medium tantum would be *demi- 
tant, in case this were the original phonetic spelling of a demi-temps; 
Godefroy attests for the year 1377: la moitié d'un bréviaire, qui est appelé 
demitemps (= dimidium tantum?), but in 1446 it was probably understood 
as ‘half-time’: “Item un volume de breviaire de demitemps. C’est assa- 
voir du temps d’esté.” — Mod. prov. mitan ‘milieu, moitié’ seems to be 
borrowed from Fr. 

1 The Devil’s Charter, ed. R. B. McKerrow (Louvain, 1904), p. vi. The 
first sixteen books of Guicciardini’s Storia d’Italia were published in 1561, 
the last four books, in 1564. Chomedey’s French translation was published 
in 1568, and republished with corrections in 1577. From Chomedey’s 
French version Fenton drew the English Historie of 1579. A second edi- 
tion appeared in 1599, and a third with some additional matter in 1608. 
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Kerrow notes that the forms of many proper names in the play 
are identical with those used by Fenton, who, translating from 
Chomedey, generally gives the names in French guise.” He also 
cites two passages (ll. 138, 3310), the phraseology of which some- 
what recalls Fenton’s work, though he admits “the resemblance 
is not particularly striking.”* There are, however, other lines 
(118-127), overlooked by McKerrow, which offer definite proof that 
Barnes had recourse to the English text. Fenton, after translating 
a passage in which Guicciardini had discussed the designs of 
Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, in summoning Charles VIII of 
France to his aid in 1494, interpolates the following comment: 


This was a grosse error in his pollicie, to breede the storme, and leaue the 
defence to possibilities doubtfull: it is too daungerous to broach a vessell 
of poyson, and haue the vertue of the antydote vncertaine: fire suffered to 
runne burnes without lymit, euen to the consuming of such as first 
kindled it.* 


The imagery employed by Barnes in lines 118-127, part of 
Sforza’s opening address to Charles VIII, is taken directly from 
Fenton’s interpolation concerning the Duke’s policy. 


I know you doubt not mine integrity: 

Can more grosse error rest in pollicy, 

Then first to raise a turbulent sharpe 
storme, 

And vnaduisedly to leaue defence 

To doubtfull chance and possibilties. 

To broach strong poyson is too 
dangerous, 

And not be certeine of the present 
vertue 

Which is contained in his Antidot. 

Wilde fire permitted without limmit burnes, 

Euen to consume them that first 
kindled it. 


JEANNETTE FELLHEIMER 
New Haven, Connecticut 





2 The Devil’s Charter, pp. vi-viit. * [bid., p. vi. 

* Cf. La Historia d’Italia (Florence, 1561), sig. C2v; Histoire des gverres 
@Italie (Paris, 1577), sig. [C5]r; and The Historie of Guicciardin (Lon- 
don, 1599), sigs. D2v-D3r. The French version follows the Italian, Fenton’s 
interpolation is enclosed in quotation marks. 
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GRAY AND CHRISTOPHER SMART 


Though Gray’s acquaintance with Christopher Smart is familiar 
to the biographers of both men, the possibility of literary influence 
between the two has been ignored. This may be due to lack of evi- 
dence that Smart paid much attention to Gray’s work and to the 
patronizing tone of Gray’s references to Smart. Apparently, how- 
ever, Gray was indebted to the Song to David in several lines of the 
“ Ode for Music ”: 


Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 

Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 

The still small voice of Gratitude. (61-64) 


In both image and rhetoric, these lines are strikingly similar to the 
italicized phrases in this passage of the Song to David: 


Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, 

And drops upon the leafy limes; .. . 

Sweet the musician’s ardour beats, 

While his vague mind’s in quest of sweets, 
The choicest flow’rs to hive. 


Sweeter in all the strains of love, 
The language of thy turtle dove, 
Pair’d to thy swelling chord; 
Sweeter with ev’ry grace endu’d, 
The glory of thy gratitude, 
Respir’d unto the Lord. (427 ff.) 


At the end of the Song are five groups of stanzas like the one just 
quoted in part; each contains several statements beginning with the 
positive degree of an adjective (e. g., sweet) and ending with one 
that has the comparative degree of the same adjective (i. e., 
sweeter).* One cannot fail to be struck by the prominence of this 
rhetorical device ; nor can one miss the fact that Gray uses the same 
pattern. 

The similarity of idea in the two passages strengthens the suspi- 


1 Correspondence of Thomas Gray, ed. Toynbee and Whibley (Oxford, 
1935), 1, 273 ff., 291f., 315; m, 603 f., 803. 

2A passage in Paradise Lost (Iv, 641 ff.), somewhat similar in content 
to those under discussion, lacks this distinctive rhetorical pattern. 
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cion of borrowing which the climactic succession of sweet, sweet, 
sweet, sweeter awakens. “The dew that falls . . . upon the leafy 
limes ” might well suggest “the breath of vernal showers,” espe- 
cially to Gray, to whom “ the language of the age is never the lan- 
guage of poetry.” Gray’s literal allusions to the sweetness of honey 
and music present the same ideas as Smart’s metaphor, based on 
the bee’s quest for honey. Finally, the sweetness of gratitude is the 
climax of each series, and, in each, the order of the images is ap- 
proximately the same. It is difficult to believe these marked 
similarities a coincidence. 

The direction of the borrowing, if such there was, is clear. The 
Song was first published in 1763 and appeared next in the 1765 
edition of Smart’s version of the Psalms, to which Gray was a sub- 
scriber. The “Ode for Music” was composed after the Duke of 
Grafton had appointed Gray to the professorship of modern lan- 
guages and history in 1768 and had himself been elected Chancel- 
lor of the University in 1769. Gray wrote his poem from a sense 
of gratitude and duty; to judge from his letters at the time, he did 
the work unwillingly and perhaps in some haste. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he might well have stimulated his powers by reference 
now and then to poetry which was familiar to him. 


Rotanp B. BottTine 
State College of Washington 





A NEW POEM BY MRS. CENTLIVRE 


The periodical-miscellany Caribbeana printed on 6 September 
1732 the following poem by Mrs, Centlivre which has gone unno- 
ticed by Centlivre editors: 


SIR, 


The Favour I ask you’ll with Honour supply, 

A Whig and a Woman you cannot deny; 

Then once for a Stranger your Int’rest pray use, 

Bring your Friends, with yourself, to honour my Muse. 
No Tory I sue to, my Play to support, 

For I hate all the Rogues, from the Cit to the Court. 
In Times worse than these, I chose firmly to stand, 
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By those that supported the Laws of the Land; 
And now my Ambition is, only, to bring, 
The Props of my Country, and the Friends of my King.* 


The accompanying letter explains the circumstances under which 
the poem was written: 


Bridge-Town [Barbadoes]. The ... Lines were wrote extempore, by the 
celebrated Female Poet ... in a Letter to a Person of known Generosity 
(now residing here) on Occasion of a new Play of the Author’s, which was 
to be acted the same Evening, for her Benefit. As they were never before 
in Print, it may be some Gratification to the Curious, to see the hasty 
Thoughts of so famous a Wit of that Sex. 


The poem must have been composed between 1714, the accession of 
George I, and 1723, the death of Mrs. Centlivre. Genest reports 
two benefit performances given for her during that period but 
neither is on the occasion of a new play.? Caribbeana, an obscure 
and neglected work, also contains what appears to be the first 
tribute in print to John Dyer’s “Grongar Hill” (August 13, 
1734) .° 


RicHarp C. Boys 
University of Michigan 





CARLYLE ON CONTEMPORARY STYLE 


Readers of Professor Gregory Paine’s important article, “ The 
Literary Relations of Whitman and Carlyle with Especial Refer- 
ence to Their Contrasting Views on Democracy,” will be inter- 
ested in material which gives further proof of the literary rela- 
tionship between Carlyle and Whitman. 

Immediately after the financially unsuccessful publication of the 
first issue of the Leaves of Grass in July, 1855, Whitman began to 


1Caribbeana, Containing Letters and Dissertations, Together With 
Poetical Essays. ... Chiefly Wrote by several hands in the West-Indies 
(1741), 1, 48. I am indebted to Mr. Stanley Gwynn, of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, for a transcript of this poem. 

2 Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), 11, 554. 

®1, 372-4. Reprinted in part in Grongar Hill, by John Dyer, ed. R. C. 
Boys, Johns Hopkins Press, 1941, p. 30. 
1 §P, xxxvi (1939), 550-563. 
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prepare for the second issue of the same edition. He did this by 
including a section of “ Press Notices” in the back of the unsold 
copies of the first issue.? In addition to printing portions of sev- 
eral reviews of the Leaves of Grass, Whitman also inserted lengthy 
quotations from articles whose substance offered encouragement to 
the type of stylistic and subjective experiment which the Leaves of 
Grass embodied. One selection, urging the establishment of a 
national literature, came from E. P. Whipple’s famous review of 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America; * another, from an article 
in the London Eclectic Review, “ Have Great Poets Become Impos- 
sible”; the third, which justified the poet’s departure from the 
conventional style of contemporary verse, Whitman borrowed from 
Carlyle: 


SwWELFUNGUS REDIvivus, throwing 
down his critical assaying- 
balance, some years ago, and 
taking leave of the Belles- 
Lettres function, expressed 
himself in this abrupt way: 

“ The end having come, it is fit 
that we end. Poetry having 
ceased to be read, or published, 
or written, how can it continue 
to be reviewed?” 


Though Whitman does not give the source of this borrowing, it 
may be found in the introductory paragraph of the “ Corn-Law 
Rhymes.” It is possible that Whitman owned a copy of the Carey 
and Hart edition of Carlyle which Emerson had helped to publish 
in 1845, for the “ Corn-Law Rhymes,” originally published in the 
Edinburgh Review in 1832, was one of the essays which had been 
made more accessible to American readers by inclusion in the 
volume. 


JOSEPH JAY RUBIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 





?A perfect copy of this second issue is in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
* North American Review, Lvitt (1844), 1-39. 
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A POEM WRONGLY ATTRIBUTED TO SIDNEY 


In Sir Philip Sidney’s Works (11, 342), edited by Albert Feuil- 
lerat, there is among the poems attributed to Sidney one of nine 
lines from R. Allot’s English Parnassus, p. 318. The name S. Ph. 
Sydney appears at the end of the poem. However, as Crawford 
indicates in a note in his edition of Allot (Oxford, 1913, p. 495), 
the supposed poem is a stanza from Spenser’s Faerie Queene (5. 5. 
25), and has no place among works now to be attributed to Sir 
Philip. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Duke Uniwersity 





REVIEWS 


The Shakespeare Documents, Facsimiles, Transliterations, Trans- 
lations & Commentary. By B. Rotanp Lewis. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1940. Two folio vol- 
umes. Pp. i-xxiv + 1-324; i-xii + 325-631. $35.00. 


Professor Lewis states his aims and accomplishments thus: 


In this work, the manuscripts have been brought together in a compact 
and organic whole. 

Here are presented the rare original Shakespeare documents (a) in new 
and original transcripts, (b) with English translations of the often diffi- 
cult Renaissance Latin, (c) printed not as short excerpts but in extenso, 
(ad) arranged in chronological order, and (e) critically edited. Generally, 
material relating only to those poems and plays which were actually 
printed during the dramatist’s natural lifetime has been included. Finally, 
(f) extensive critical bibliographies are appended to each important docu- 
mentary discussion. 

These new transcripts are as far as possible original, independent, and 
prepared directly from the actual manuscripts in their several repositories 
and from full-size photographs executed especially for this undertaking. 
. . . Paleographical details and discussion have been included only when 
needed for clarity and for the justifying of a given transcript reading. 


Professor Lewis lists 276 documents, and has under the title of 
Illustrations and Facsimiles 59 separate headings. One wishes the 
documents of any real value had all been produced in facsimile, 
especially all the manuscripts. For such a note as that Robert 
Arden’s will is not now forthcoming is an ominous warning. It is 
fortunate that Professor Lewis has reproduced some of these 
manuscripts before it was too late. Would that he had centered his 
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energies upon thus preserving all! Even though no facsimile can 
ever replace an original, it is far better than a transcript. While 
the reviewer has no adequate means of testing these facsimiles 
against their originals, they are usually legible and appear generally 
to be of an acceptable standard for such things. 

At the outset, it is puzzling to know what were the standards, 
never defined, of inclusion and exclusion as a document, and of 
reproduction in facsimile. The Disputed Revels Accounts are not 
even documents, but entries concerning plays in the Stationers’ 
Registers are. One wonders also why Professor Lewis felt it neces- 
sary to include so fully so much supplementary material that can be 
better obtained and used in other forms. After Stamp’s reproduc- 
tion, there would be no point, of course, in a full reproduction of the 
Disputed Revels Accounts in a collection of documents such as this; 
a note would probably do, though we do not get even that. In 
contrast, a great amount of space is taken with compiling issues 
and locations of quartos. Bartlett was sufficient already, and Greg 
in his Bibliography has now produced the kind of uncluttered 
standard work which shows painfully the shortcomings of the 
similar compilations by Professor Lewis, though the latter may have 
added some points from personal observations, mostly at the Folger 
Library. 

The facsimiles appear to be at least fair. The transcriptions 
of them are frequently the best yet available, though by no means 
impeccable. Unfortunately, Professor Lewis eschews “ Paleo- 
graphical details and discussion.” The transcript of Richard 
Hathaway’s will is only “virtually literal” (p. 156), and in fact 
was done by someone who had no ability at reading Elizabethan 
script, being full of errors. Professor Lewis is puzzled by a word 
in the entry of the marriage license to Shakspere in 1582, deciding 
for similis with Fripp against the field (p. 161). The dot of the 
first i appears to show in Gray’s facsimile, to which he refers, as 
it certainly does in the next entry, where only the tops of the letters 
happen to be reproduced. A glance at the surrounding entries 
either in original or in facsimile would determine the point, but 
Professor Lewis has not glanced and has not provided us the means 
of glancing. Incidentally, Gray’s facsimile of the marriage license 
bond is very much clearer than that of Professor Lewis, since the 
document has faded, but that hardly accounts for the half-dozen 
or sO minor errors in the transcription of the English alone 
(p. 164-5). 

Again, Professor Lewis points out concerning the preliminary 
draft for a coat of arms, 1596, “No study of this document is 
complete unless especial attention is devoted to the erasures and 
interlineations ” (p. 208). But unless the reader can follow the 
Elizabethan handwriting with some degree of accuracy in the first 
place, he will not be able to follow the transcript of some of the 
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most important of these “erasures and interlineations” in the 
second. For instance, it is clear that one of these passages was 
intended to read, “at all tym[es] convenient [to] beare [&] make 
shewe of the same Blazon or Atchevem[en]t on theyre Shield[es],” 
but the interlineations, italicized in the quotation, are all run 
together in the transcript as if they were only one interlineation, 
so that the reader could have no way of knowing what part belongs 
to which caret, one of which is not transcribed at that. There is 
no way of knowing how Professor Lewis would read the passage, 
even though except for the missing caret, failure to indicate a 
couple of expansions, and failure to catch a missing “ [&]” he 
has an accurate transcription of the individual symbols—a feat 
incidentally which required considerable expertness on the part of 
someone. However this occasional mixture of high and very low 
paleographical expertness happened, the scholar will need to be on 
his guard against it in using these transcriptions. 

Upon occasion Professor Lewis may also warn that “ The English 
translation is not exactly literal, but is more exact than a mere free 
rendering” (p. 395). But in a work of this character why not a 
literal translation? Again the scholar must be on guard. One 
wishes Professor Lewis had paid more attention to “ Paleographical 
details and discussion,” and had given an adequate number of 
facsimiles, completely accurate transcripts, and, wherever pertinent, 
literal translations, of all manuscript documents of the slightest 
importance. This was the actual need. 

But the real interest of Professor Lewis was elsewhere. He 
continues: “ William Shakespeare took the impress of his age. He 
was in no sense a thing apart from his time. The present editing, 
consequently, comprises, in one way or another, (a) the legal nature 
of the document, (b) its historical-political background, (c) 
religious factors, (d) family considerations, (e) racial inheritance, 
(f) literary and theater tendencies, and (g) biographical signifi- 
cances.” It may as well be said at once. Exceedingly few men 
have ever lived who could execute this complete scheme with any 
outstanding degree of success, and Professor Lewis has not proved 
himself to be one of them, even though he has obviously spent a 
great deal of time and money upon his undertaking. There is again 
the mixture of occasional high glimpses above the dead level, but 
even more frequent abysmal lapses. 

The reader would probably find useful the itemized summaries 
which Professor Lewis has given of the involved legal documents, 
if these summaries could only be found readily in the surrounding 
mass. A brief explanation of “the legal nature of the document,” 
and perhaps even of “its historical-political background ” occa- 
sionally, is also desirable. But when one is considering Shakspere’s 
case, why must he argue the question of whether Adam (p. 375) 
was required to pay tithes? And why must one begin with the 
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Anglo-Saxons (p. 263) for a “history of taxation in England 
before 1600 ” (p. 270) in order to explain Shakspere’s taxes, especi- 
ally when one never examines the actual statutes by which Shaks- 
pere’s taxes were levied? And one does not want a compilation on 
the general subject anyway; he wants the critical statement of an 
expert on the particular point. No quantity of compilation can 
replace expert quality. 

The remaining heads are of doubtful pertinence, even if Professor 
Lewis were expert enough to supply them. If one had nothing else 
to do, he might be amused to have a sermon on Shakspere as a moral 
teacher “to this very day,” wrapped up in a lengthy disquisition 
on the Elizabethan attitude toward Jews, bonds, etc., ending with 
judgment from the “ Christian point of view” (pp. 314-15)—or 
in reading the record of the baptism of Elizabeth Hall, being in 
Stratford Church, he might even keep decorum when Professor 
Lewis whispers in his ear, “She must have been a sweet child” 
(p. 388)—; but what is the pertinence of all this to “ documents ” 
and who can be expected to take it seriously? It can certainly not 
be religious prejudice which causes Simon Hunt to remain a school- 
master in Stratford 1571-7, and at the same time to go abroad in 
1575 to become a Catholic priest (pp. 106-7)—no doubt, after he or 
someone else had given William an “even meticulously intimate 
acquaintance ” with the Geneva Bible, “ not the King James version 
of 1611, as the uninformed often so enthusiastically proclaim ” 
(p. 109). But has Professor Lewis himself read Noble’s work on 
Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge? At least, it is not in his biblio- 
graphy to the section. And what are we to think of the technical 
competence of one who praises Plimpton’s pamphlet, which is in 
his bibliography, as “an excellent analysis of the Grammar School 
curriculum of Shakespeare’s day ” (p. 111)? 

One may be equally impressed by such a statement on literary 
problems as that 3 Henry VI of the First Folio is “clearly a 
revision ” (p. 203) of the True Tragedy and that “ Scholars are now 
pretty much in agreement that William Shakespeare had no hand 
whatever in writing any part of the original Contention or of the 
original True Tragedy” (p. 205), ete. Was this written before 
Professor Lewis read the work of Peter Alexander, whose articles 
are listed in the accompanying bibliography? The recantation of 
Sir Edmund Chambers in 1930, duly referred to in his bibliography, 
should have warned him to examine the last dozen or so years care- 
fully on this point. But even at that a counting of noses down the 
ages is neither critical not analytical ; it is merely “ political.” 

The reviewer finds nothing to indicate any unusual expertness 
on the part of Professor Lewis in any of these classifications, 
and even if there were, one would probably still prefer not to have 
them bury so completely the “documents.” One gets frightfully 
bored by all these elementary compilations of critical lumber 
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from yet other compilations. Also, small errors of proofreading and 
of fact are annoyingly frequent; someone consistently read the 
French word “ Masque ” in the title of Lefranc’s book as “ Mosque,” 
and the German titles also suffer occasionally—but at least we may 
be thankful that the Germans have not also been compiled. Perhaps 
the compilation on John Shakspere comes nearest to being worth 
while, but it should have been used for a separate biography as 
Professor Lewis apparently himself suspects. Where the discussions 
require common sense rather than any particular critical expertness, 
and where common sense is not interfered with by some sentimental 
quirk, the discussions are passable. But throughout, Professor 
Lewis has erred on the side of inclusion. With the agglutinative 
genius of a mediaeval compiler he has managed to find a place to 
attach somewhere about every fact or opinion which has appealed 
to him, and thereby has overwhelmed what might have been a 
distinguished contribution to scholarship. 

The huge compilation of facts on the spelling of the family name 
may serve in illustration as well as any. Professor Lewis speaks of 
“ Shakespeare’s own six autograph signatures ” here, but does not 
give references for them. If one turns to the Index entry, under 
“ Signatures,” he finds no reference to lead him to the two Black- 
friars signatures at all and only one to indicate that a facsimile of 
any signature is to be had in his work. But elsewhere he speaks of 
Shakspere’s “seven extant genuine signatures” (p. 433). Pre- 
sumably, therefore, he accepts the signature in Montaigne’s Essays 
as genuine. In this section, however, he merely mentions that 
signature under the spelling Shaksper. If Professor Lewis reads 
no final e in that signature, then he should have told us why he 
manages to do so in the three will signatures. Incidentally, there 
is no reference to this signature under “ Signatures ” in the Index, 
and Montaigne has no entry there. This is not an infrequent 
situation. There is no really systematic arrangement of classifica- 
tions under the separate headings, and no sufficient index for such 
a complicated work. So if one should wish to locate anything he 
must frequently read till he finds it—and may luck be with him! 

But to continue, it is highly questionable whether the Bellot- 
Mountjoy signature can be fairly quoted under this spelling Shak- 
sper, since the final syllable is admittedly an abbreviation. But if it 
ean, then why should not the Blackfriars sigantures be quoted 
under Shakspere? If there be thus much doubt here as to the exact 
forms of the six—or seven—genuine Shakspere signatures, what of 
the mass of other reputed spellings which Professor Lewis has 
agglomerated ? 

Again, Professor Lewis refers to “the Revels Accounts (1604- 
1605), which Chambers and others accept as genuine but which S. 
A. Tannenbaum (Shakspere Forgeries in the Revels Accounts, 
1928) holds to be definite forgeries by J. Payne Collier” (p. 7). 
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Can it be possible that Professor Lewis does not know of the work 
by Stamp, which appears to settle conclusively the genuineness of 
these documents?—which he does not include as documents. If 
they are genuine, they may be quoted as authority for a sixteenth- 
century spelling; if they are a forgery by Collier, only for a 
nineteenth-century spelling. 

Thus the materials have been sorted, not too accurately, into 
certain purely mechanical classifications; but they have not been 
analyzed. Even the basic materials themselves are in important 
tested cases inaccurate and in others not even tested. It is hard to 
know on what grounds one could refer a reader to such a summary 
as this—unless for “more than one hundred” possible variant 
spellings of the name Shakspere instead of a mere eighty-three in 
the next best list known to Professor Lewis. 

As to the “correct ” form of the name, which Professor Lewis 
prefers to spell Shakespeare, the fundamental question is solely of 
the standard of correctness to be accepted. If with Furnivall one 
takes the dramatist himself as best authority on his name, then in 
all six certainly genuine signatures, there is as certainly uniformity 
as far as “Shaksp”; in fact, as far as “Shakspe,” and no one 
doubts at least an r to follow. For the ending of the signature we 
have two “ere” against a possible one “ eare”; even if this third 
signature be interpreted as “eare,” there is still the question of 
intent, since the wandering pen makes it clear that in some degree 
the original intent was not executed, however the final result be 
interpreted. As Professor Lewis almost sees, this spelling Shakspere 
was also in fact the favorite one at Stratford for the family name. 

The only other possible view is that Shakspere—and those closest 
to the family—did not know how—or care—to spell the family name 
“correctly.” If we admit that the etymology is “shake-spear,” 
then, again, according to modern dictionary standards there can be 
no question that the “correct” way to spell the name now would 
be Shakespear, as in the second issue of the Third Folio and in the 
Fourth Folio; and this was the favorite way of the eighteenth 
century, which established our dictionary standards of spelling. 
But London printers in Shakspere’s day generally preferred to spell 
“speare,” as do the Latin-English and English-Latin dictionaries 
of the day, which set the educated standards. Consequently, 
printers of Shakspere’s day tended to spell the name Shakespeare. 
The reviewer prefers Shakspere himself as authority, but finds 
difficulty in persuading modern printers to be “incorrect.” 
Shakspere and the family probably spelled the name according to 
local pronunciation and not according to etymology. 

But in spite of all these drawbacks we now have at least legible 
facsimiles of many of the original documents assembled in one 
place. In the case of the drafts for a coat of arms, it can be seen 
from the assembled facsimiles that the various statements made in 
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them are generally consistent with each other and allege proper 
authority. One of these documents does not survive, and a note 
of its contents has not been clearly understood. When between 
November 17, 1599 and March 24, 1600 a draft was made for the 
impalement of the Arden arms on the Shakspere arms, the official 
jotted some notes from another document at the end of the revised 
copy of the draft for grant of arms in 1596, so that the two docu- 
ments might serve for his draft of 1599. Thus the date of these 
notes is about 1599. 

To adapt the transcript of Professor Lewis, the official first wrote: 


“This Joh[n] sheweth[?] A patierne therof vnder Clarent Cooks hand. 
~ [in] paper xx years past 
A Justice of peace And was Baylif of Stratford vppo[n] Avon xv or xvj 
years past. 
That he hathe Land[es] & tenem[men]t[es] of good wealth & Substance 
500li. - 


These notes appear in the draft for impalement to the effect that 
John “also produced a certeyne Auncient Cote of Arms heretofore 
Assigned to him whilest he was Iustice & Baylefe of that Towne.” 
The drafting officer had first started to interline this into the 
preceding sentence but changed his mind and placed it as a con- 
tinuation, his chief change being an insertion of the adjective 
“ Auncient.” Then he evidently referred to his original document 
again and emended his original note by writing words which Pro- 
fessor Lewis interpretes as “ Lewme officer & cheffe of the Towne.” 
This resulted in his striking out from the draft for impalement the 
word “ Justice ” and inserting “ her ma|[ies]tes officer.” These notes 
directly rather than the draft of impalement are also reflected in 
a reply apparently about March 1602 of Dethick and Camden to 
Brooke’s accusations of irregularity. “And the man was/ A 
magstrat in Stratford vpon Avon. A Justice of peace he maryed/ 
A daughter and heyre of Ardern. and was of good substance and/ 
habilite ” (p. 345). The “heyre of Ardern ” represents a further 
note below the others and outside their bracket, most of which 
note has perished, “That he mar.” This allegation is found in the 
draft of 1596 and was carried over to 1599 and to the reply of 1602, 
but appears not to have been in the earlier “ patierne.” 

Since the official has interpreted his own notes, we must take that 
interpretation as far as it goes. He says in 1599 that John 
“ produced a certeyne Auncient Cote of Arms heretofore Assigned 
to him whilest he was Iustice & Baylefe of that Towne.” So the 
official, on the authority of this document, accepts it as a fact that 
this “ Auncient Cote of Arms” was assigned to John Shakspere 
while he was high-bailiff; i. e., in the year from September, 1568. 
The notes of the official show that his authority was “A patierne 
therof vnder Clarent Cooks hand.” Since Robert Cook had become 
Clarencieux in 1567, in whose province the Shaksperes were, Cook’s 
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authority could and can well be taken for that statement. This is, 
of course, exactly what one would expect. It was in 1568-9 that 
John’s dignity both demanded and permitted such an assignment. 

Under the statement concerning the “ patierne ” is the annotation 
“~[in] paper xx years past.” This “patierne” is itself thus 
placed roundly about 1579. But when the official notes its allega- 
tion that John Shakspere was Bailiff, he adds that this was “ xv 
o' xvj years past,” evidently abstracting from the document and 
hence to be counted from its date. Thus the “ patierne ” was dated 
about 1583-5, this being roundly “ xx years past” from 1599-1600. 
Cook acted as Garter 1584-6, and if the “ patierne” had belonged 
to that period we should expect the reference to indicate it. So the 
“patierne” was most likely about 1583. It is the contents of this 
“natierne ” that the official noted about 1599. 

He bracketed the description of it and its two essential facts 
together. John Shakspere had a “ patierne” of the coat of arms 
granted to him in 1568, and its two supporting facts were that he 
had occupied a position which entitled him to a coat of arms, and 
that he had sufficient wealth to support that dignity. These are 
evidently the reasons for the original assignment, and that assign- 
ment of arms was certainly valid, whatever might be true of the 
arms assigned. Since the grant of 1596 was being criticized, 
this “ patierne ” would establish the legality of the assignment of 
this coat of arms to John Shakspere, not to William the player. 
The attack would then have to be upon the arms assigned, and 
this appears to be what happened. There is nothing to indicate 
how the actual coat of arms assigned about 1568 was arrived at. 
Nor does it appear directly what was the purpose of the “ patierne ” 
of about 1583. It added to the grant of 1596 only these facts, and 
if there were others the official did not regard them as pertinent to 
the case in hand. He wanted the earliest assignment and its rea- 
sons, which was about 1568. He did not have the original docu- 
ment, but he had the “ patierne” of about 1583. This superseded 
the document of about 1568 and was as valid as the grant of 1596, 
which is itself correctly referred to in a tricking among Segar’s 
collection of arms under the name of “ William Shackspere ” as “ A 
patherne p[er] Wittm Dethike Garter principall k[i]ng of Armes ” 
(p. 216). Cook’s “patierne” of about 1583 -was as valid as 
Dethick’s “ patherne ” of 1596, and was sufficient authority for the 
coat of arms from about 1568. 

It is now clear that those who sniff at the Shakspere coat of 
arms will need to begin sniffing early. Whether or not it was a 
mere fiction and a delusion of grandeur, at least it was officially 
recognized as early as about 1568, and must have had considerable 
influence upon Shakspere’s early outlook upon the social organi- 
zation of life and his position in it. I¢ was still flourishing about 
1583, not far from the time when William Shakspere had been 
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married by license like a gentleman, even though many use the 
license as an argument that he had been “no gentleman.” Now 
that the oldest son might expect an oldest son, evidently some 
action was taken. 

So far the Shaksperes have been of Stratford and have dealt with 
the official immediately in charge of the Stratford district. But Wil- 
liam had shifted his scene to London and proximity to the College of 
Arms. So the drafts of 1596 are from that source. The purpose of 
these is clear. John had been assigned a coat of arms about 1568 in 
his own right, and that right is still recognized as valid in 1599. 
But now in 1596 he claims the coat in the name of his “ antecessors,” 
who had received it under Henry VII. This is emended in the pre- 
liminary draft of 1596 as “parent[es] & late antecessors,” this 
emendation being embodied in the draft. Then “Grandfather” is 
written above “antecessors” in the hand of the official of 1599. So 
in the draft of impalement in 1599 the official had first written 
“whose parent and Antecessor.” He then emended by inserting 
* great Grandfather ” for “ parent” and “late” before “Antecessor.” 
As a matter of fact, he may have written “ great” before “ Grand- 
father” in the draft of 1596, since that portion of the manuscript has 
perished. But this great-grandfather does remind us a little of 
Falstaff’s opponents in the stages of his materialization, especially 
since he was necessary to make a “ gentleman born” of John. So 
it is John’s great-grandfather, not his grandfather, who is alleged 
to have received arms from Henry VII, and that great-grandfather 
materializes completely only in 1599, though he is implied in 1596. 

Clearly, the purpose of these latter grants from 1596 was to make 
John—and William—“a gentleman born.” The draft of 1599 
embodies the allegations both of c. 1583 and of 1596, making those 
of 1596 even more specific and showing that the official regarded 
both the “ patierne” of c. 1583 and the “ patherne” of 1596 as 
valid; that is, John Shakspere was recognized officially as a “ gen- 
tleman born,” and so would his son William be. So, no doubt, had 
William been taught to regard himself from infancy. What we 
do not know is whether the impalement of the Arden arms was 
granted, as desired in 1599. This would make of William officially 
a “gentleman born” on both sides of the family. Brooke or an 
assistant recognized “ Shakespear y® Player” and Segar or some- 
one connected with him “ William Shackspere ” as the true mover 
of the 1596 grant, and from 1583 he and his were the ones to 
benefit, not John directly. About 1583 William was no wild poach- 
ing youth, but a “gentleman born” with a coming family to 
advance, and eventually he provided handsomely for it, even though 
he may have had to begin, as one who knew the facts insists, as a 
schoolmaster in the country, and certainly did have to continue for 
a time as a player in London. 

So while the work of Professor Lewis as a whole cannot be recom- 
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mended to the general reader, yet the cautious scholar can find, if 
he searches long enough, a core of useful materials in it—if he can 
persuade his Library to persuade a millionaire to present a copy. 
If Professor Lewis would present a revisjon along the lines sug- 
gested, at about one-third the price of the present, he could still 
produce a standard work of great usefulness. 


T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 





The Second Part of Henry the Fourth. The New Variorum Shake- 
speare. Edited by Marrutas A. SHAABER. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1940. Pp. xx + 715. $7.50. 


Professor Shaaber’s edition of 2 Henry IV, the third of the New 
Variorum volumes to appear under the auspices of the Modern 
Language Association, is done with the same standards of thorough 
and competent workmanship as the other two. Unlike Professor 
Hemingway, who chose to reprint the first quarto of 1 Henry IV 
because it was the only authentic text, Professor Shaaber, for rea- 
sons of convenience, reprints the folio text of his play, even though 
he thinks the quarto of superior authority. This raises the question 
of practice for the Variorum as a whole. There would be an 
advantage for students in having the texts chosen according to the 
same principle, whether it was authenticity, convenience, or the 
mere consistency, adopted by Dr. Furness with the edition of 
Othello in 1886, of following the First Folio. Consistency of edi- 
torial practice is also desirable in other matters which have in these 
three volumes been variously treated: the degree to which the text 
is edited (Shaaber and Hemingway reprint exactly, including er- 
rors; Rollins corrects literal errors); references to other plays 
(Hemingway and Shaaber refer to the Cambridge edition, not a 
convenient reference for most readers; Rollins refers to the Kitt- 
redge edition, itself numbered according to the Globe text); the 
numbering of lines in the text (Shaaber numbers every typographi- 
cal line, including scene headings and stage directions; Heming- 
way numbers the lines of text only, the verse on a strictly metrical 
basis). 

One of the most important features of Professor Shaaber’s vol- 
ume, along with the usual abundance of fare for users of the Vario- 
rum, is his own thoroughgoing study of the text. His theory, which 
he presents forcefully, yet without undue claims, and generally with 
recognition of the equivocal nature of much of the evidence, may 
be summarized: Q is suggestive of the author’s MS. and not of a 
prompt-book. F is suggestive both of a prompt-book and of a 
literary MS. Its relation to Q is obscure; however, F was probably 
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not set from it, but from a transcript of a prompt-copy, itself a 
different MS. from that used as copy for Q. This theory is note- 
worthy in that it runs counter to the generally accepted theory of 
Q and advances a more elaborate theory of F than has yet been put 
forward. 

Professor Shaaber rightly follows Gaw, it seems to me, in deny- 
ing that the presence of the actor Sincklo’s name in V, iv of the 
quarto is an indubitable sign, as it is usually taken to be, of a 
prompter’s hand; it may as well have originated with Shakespeare. 
The weakness of Professor Shaaber’s argument that the copy for 
Q was not a prompt-book is inherent in the nature of such an argu- 
ment; it can be based only on negative evidence and he does not 
always clearly make that admission. He fails to take account of the 
varying degrees of care with which different prompters annotated 
their play-books. The indefinite naming and numbering of charac- 
ters (“ soldiers,” “ others ”), which he thinks would not survive in 
a prompt-book, are present, for example, in The Two Noble Ladies 
and Believe as You List, and persistent in Thomas of Woodstock, 
which has been through the hands of apparently five stage-revisers. 
I think we must agree, however, that even the negative evidence in 
Q (indeterminate specifications, mute characters, massed entries at 
the beginning of v, ii, absence of some necessary entrances) is suffi- 
ciently cumulative to throw considerable doubt on the prompt-book 
theory. In support of his argument that Q was set from Shake- 
speare’s own MS., one wonders why he does not give prominence to 
the strongest evidence for autograph copy: that is, the evidence of 
possible revision currente calamo in the confused order of words and 
lines, omission, mislineation, and the like (see esp. I, iii, 83-5; IV, 
ii, 9). That he does see the implication of these disturbances is 
clear from his notes throughout the text on the passages in ques- 
tion. He is unsympathetic to Morgan’s argument for elaborate 
revision of an earlier play. 

Relative to the actual printing of the quarto, he furnishes a criti- 
cal apparatus, but draws no conclusions. Beginning with sheet C, 
the quarto has been corrected throughout, and the seventeen extant 
copies exhibit a varying assortment of corrected and uncorrected 
formes. There appears to be a certain consistency of distribution 
that might have interesting implications if worked out. 

As for the relations between the texts, both the theory that F was 
printed from a copy of Q corrected by a MS. and the theory that it 
was printed from the same MS. as Q rest on the presence of sup- 
posed common errors in the two texts. By quite convincingly show- 
ing that most of these are not errors, the present editor reduces the 
number to a small residuum, which he thinks may have survived 
from the common source of both texts. But it is difficult to see 
how such easily perceived errors as hole for hold, appeare for ap- 
peard, imagine for imagind, should survive through the three pro- 
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cesses of copying he posits for F. His own theory, that F is based 
on a transcript of a prompt-copy, is subtly argued. It is an attempt 
to reconcile two sets of conflicting indications, those that suggest a 
prompt-book, and those that definitely do not. He even goes so 
far as to suggest that the transcript may have been made by Ralph 
Crane, about whose working habits we have some knowledge. The 
weakness of his argument for literary revision is that he seems to 
regard as special features the sophistication of the text and the 
heavy punctuation, features which according to my somewhat 
random impression are characteristic of the First Folio generally. 
Chambers, who has the same impression (Wm. Shakespeare, 1, 184, 
190, 192, 198-9), suggests that these changes may have arisen in 
the printing-house itself, not in any general editing of the texts 
prior to publication. But the massed entries heading four scenes in 
the folio text of this play are a special feature that Professor 
Shaaber’s theory seeks to explain. It merits careful study. 

If his theory be accepted, it must have the following editorial 
implications: (1) since Q is based directly on Shakespeare’s MS., 
the basis of a modern text should be Q; (2) since both Q and F 
are substantive texts (in McKerrow’s sense), F should be followed 
wherever it supplies something lacking in Q or wherever Q is clearly 
wrong; (3) Q should be followed in the vulgarisms, colloquialisms, 
archaisms, and solecisms that have been sophisticated in F. 

In the commentary accompanying the text, Professor Shaaber 
has made a valuable supplement to the opinions of commentators 
by a full use of the NED. This sometimes supplies authority for a 
reading rejected by editors, or it clarifies a meaning that was ob- 
scure. Sometimes, however, in using its authority to decide between 
divergent interpretations or to replace accepted interpretations, 
Professor Shaaber seems to me to insist unnecessarily on one mean- 
ing as the only correct meaning. As an example, for dull in “O 
thou dull God, why lyest thou with the vilde” (11, i, 17) he rejects 
the causative sense “to make drowsy ” because he says the NED. 
gives no authority for such a sense. But the authority of the 
NED. is based only on the observation of cases, and if the causative 
sense is clearly felt to be present in this passage, the absence of it 
from the NED. probably means only that this passage was missed. 
It is interesting that for sense a. 5, “ Causing depression or ennui; 
. . . the reverse of exhilarating or enlivening,” an allied meaning 
used causatively, the single illustration given is from Shakespeare 
(Com. Er. II, i, 91). Moreover, it is not necessary to decide among 
the senses “ stupid ” (a. 1), “ drowsy” (a. 3), or “ causing drowsi- 
ness” (analogy with a.5), if all meanings fit the context, as they 
do, and contribute to its richness. 
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I have noted the following errors: 


P. 472, list of variants, m1, ii, 78. For “daye maintaine” read “ daye, 

- maintaine ”? 

P. 497, line 9. A reference to I, iii, 167-8, coming between I, iii, 84-5 
and I, i, 167-8, is evidently a “ ghost.” The scene ends at line 116. 

P. 503, fourth line from bottom. For “of F. Dyce” read “and F. Dyce” 

P. 466. The description of the “ Locker-Church ” copy (B. & P. 342; sec- 
ond issue, Qb) as containing a “rhomboidal mark” drawn in ink on sig. 
B2t is incorrect. The mark is in what Professor Shaaber calls the 
“Church” copy (actually the “ Halliwell-Tite-Locker-Church ” copy, B. & 
P. 329; first issue, Qa), the same copy containing Halliwell’s note on the 
fly-leaf (which Shaaber only partially quotes): “It has also a special 
interest of its own in possessing a few short stage-directions in manuscript 
undoubtedly contemporary with Shakespeare, and in one place, sig. B2, a 
plat as it is probable of the position of the characters on the ancient stage.” 
The “ plat” is the “ rhomboidal mark.” 


MADELEINE DORAN 
University of Wisconsin 





Shakespeare and Democracy. By Atwin THALER. Knoxville: 
The University of Tennessee Press, 1941. Pp. xii-+ 312. 
$2.50. 


The essay providing the title for Professor Thaler’s volume, to- 
gether with a supplementary essay on Whitman’s attitude toward 
Shakespeare, comprises only a fifth of the total contents. Except 
for a brief epilogue “ On Reading Old Poets,” the remaining studies 
have appeared in various philological journals at intervals since 
1920. Most are fairly recent, and some have been supplemented 
and revised. An introductory description of the plan of the mis- 
cellany suggests a unity and development scarcely perceptible in 
the actual work; yet the varied contents have in common that all 
deal with Shakespeare and succeeding playwrights and the theatre 
of their time. 

One section brings together an interesting group of studies of 
country plays and strolling players, fragments of what might have 
been a full length treatment of the subject had time and oppor- 
tunity been vouchsafed the author. The diaries and memoirs such 
as have provided Miss Rosenfeld the materials for her history of the 
strollers from 1660 to 1765 are lacking for the earlier period, but 
Professor Thaler’s enthusiasm and ingenuity are such that a wel- 
come volume would have resulted from his continued researches. 
As it is, we are glad to have in convenient form these earnests of the 
“comprehensive and definitive book” he once hoped to write. 
Equal justification for the reprinting of the other studies can not 
always be found. They range in subject from the “ lost scenes” of 
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Macbeth and various “ influences” involving the drama with the 
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writings of Spenser and Sir Thomas Browne, to notes on minor 
actors and minor questions of content in Shakespearean plays. The 
availability of this material in the journals would in some cases 
seem sufficient, especially since a portion of it has already gone 
into solution or even suffered rejection. In Bentley’s The Jacobean 
and Caroline Stage (11, 389), Professor Thaler’s case that Richard 
Brome was an actor is dismissed as “ strained ” but the case reap- 
pears unstrengthened in the present volume. On the other hand 
the essay “ Shakespeare on Style, Imagination, and Poetry” cer- 
tainly deserves collection. Arguing that the playwright was far 
from indifferent to the niceties of his art but alluded to them with 
constant delight, this study impresses the reader at once with the 
greater importance of its subject matter and the greater distinction 
of its style. 

Professor Thaler’s opening essay “ Shakespeare and Democracy ” 
is pleasant and sane but at the same time, it must be confessed, 
sketchy and disorganized. In familiar almost gossiping vein it 
weaves together allusion and anecdote, citing a host of works from 
Comus to Mrs. Miniver, from the Works of Abraham Lincoln to 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel. Omissions are as surprising as inclu- 
sions. Among the long list of spokesmen against Shakespeare one 
finds no mention of George Bernard Shaw or of Ernest Crosby, 
whose almost fanatical attack upon Shakespeare’s attitude toward 
the working classes provoked Tolstoy’s famous attack upon Shake- 
speare as an artist. Tolstoy himself is not mentioned. Nearly all 
the phases of the controversy over Shakespeare’s political and social 
stand pass fleetingly before us in the (quite inadequate) forty-four 
pages of the essay, but none is treated fully, and the conflicting 
views are never brought into clear-cut apposition. Needless to say, 
Professor Thaler himself finds in Shakespeare nothing truly dan- 
gerous to the democratic cause. If the discussion comes to a focus 
at any point, it is in connection with the chronicle plays: these 
“refuse to gloss over the weaknesses, the wasteful exactions, the 
lawlessness, the tyranny of kings. Their author was no enemy of 
the commons, and he seems not to have been unaware of the dawn- 
ing might of public opinion.” The author is perfectly aware that 
this conclusion is not unfamiliar. 

To the present reader the most interesting and valuable section 
of the book proves to be the second chapter, “ Shakespeare and 
Walt Whitman,” proferred as a kind of supplement to the chapter 
just discussed. Here Professor Thaler demonstrates, and is the first 
to do so adequately, that Whitman’s arraignment of Shakespeare 
as belonging “essentially to the buried past” and as spokesman 
for ideals and institutions repudiated by all free peoples represented 
by no means his final or unqualifled judgment. The series of ex- 
tracts culled from Whitman’s critical writings proves that, at least 
in one of his many moods, Whitman was convinced not only of 
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Shakespeare’s supremacy as an artist but also of his spiritual time- 
lessness, and of the fact that the poetry of democracy cannot cut 
away from its cultural hesitage, least of all from Shakespeare. 
Finally comes an exposition of Whitman’s recorded notion that the 
chronicles are Shakespeare’s “ most eminent ” plays, that they dis- 
play an “ essentially controlling plan,” and that this plan (carried 
out later even in the great tragedies Macbeth and Lear) was con- 
sciously to undermine through the effect of their “barbarous and 
tumultuous gloom ” the political system which they portray. In a 
word Shakespeare became for Whitman not the spokesman of the 
old order but its covert enemy—the devoted sabotewr. Professor 
Thaler does not, of course, accept this role for Shakespeare, nor 
will any other competent critic or historian. But the important 
point is that Whitman could do so, and thus by his own responses 
demonstrate that the great artist of the past, rendering “what 
was to him the truth,” could not give sustenance to what was 
impermanent or evil. 


ALFRED HARBAGE 
University of Pennsylvania 





The Passionate Pilgrim by William Shakespeare. The Third Edi- 
tion, 1612. Reproduced in Facsimile from the Copy in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. With an Introduction by Hyprr 
EpwArp Rouuins. Folger Shakespeare Library Publications. 
New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. 
xlii + 139. 


The publications of the Folger Shakespeare Library are setting 
a high standard of bibliographical subtlety and learning. One 
could wish that the volumes were numbered, and that each con- 
tained a list of those previously published. Professor Hyder Rol- 
lins’ edition of the 1612 text of The Passionate Pilgrim can be best 
studied in conjunction with its predecessor in the series, Dr. J. Q. 
Adams’ extraordinarily successful treatment of the problems relat- 
ing to the fragmentary text of the first (1599) edition of the 
same book. Professor Rollins also, in his Variorum edition of 
Shakespeare’s Poems (1938), has handled many of the questions 
that his present introduction takes up, and in part in the same 
language. Any one who has mastered these three books will know 
a great deal more than has been known hitherto about William 
Jaggard’s attempt to sell as Shakespeare’s work certain wares which 
in fact had only a veneer of Shakespeare. Along with things more 
important, he will know that the number of pieces the piratical 
Jaggard purloined from Thomas Heywood’s Tota Britanica to eke 
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out the third edition of The Passionate Pilgrim is not two, but nine 
(9),—or Mr. Rollins’s reiterated prose will halt for ’t. It seems, 
however, a trifle domineering to cast this arithmetical discrepancy 
so in the teeth of all the unfortunate commentators who, during a 
couple of centuries, were unable to see one of the two extant copies 
of the book that Mr. Rollins is now for the first time making avail- 
able to readers not within the gates of the Bodleian or the Folger 
Library. Heywood himself was a worse bibliographer but sounder 
combatant, when he charged Jaggard with pilfering the two long 
and important poems, and let the small stuff pass. Personally, I 
would debit Jaggard with eight, not nine, thefts, for Mr. Rollins’ 
poems nos, xxiii and xxiv, though ultimately derived from different 
parts of Ovid, are contiguous in Heywood; and the words intro- 
ducing xxiv, “ And in another place somewhat resembling this,” 
do not suggest a different poem, and are set in a smaller type than 
that used by Jaggard to head his various items. 

The facsimile text is admirable. The cancel titlepage, which 
omitted Shakespeare’s name, and four pages defective in the Folger 
copy are reproduced from the other exemplar in the Bodleian. The 
Introduction, if severe, is lucid, and explains one of the most 
irregular pieces of Jacobean book-making (technically and morally) 
with all the fidelity one expects from Hyder Rollins. 


T. BRooKE 
Yale University 





The Use of Rhyme in Shakespeare’s Plays. By Freprric W. Nzss. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi-+ 168. 
$3.00. 


As its Introduction announces, 


The present study proposes ...a.re-count of the couplets and other 
rhymes in Shakespeare’s plays . . . a critical study of the rhymes with the 
view . . . of tracing the development of Shakespeare as an artist. Thirdly, 


it will examine contemporary drama and opinion to ascertain whether the 
fluctuations and gradual disappearance in Shakespeare are the result of 
an inner change or of some concession to current tastes. And, lastly, it 
will try to offer a more satisfactory explanation of:Shakespeare’s gradual 
abandonment of rhyme. 


Dr. Ness has occasion to cite and sometimes to summarize the 
work of numerous scholars. For instance, he remarks (p. 10): 
“The best organized opposition to rhyme was the Areopagus, a 
group of scholars and poets who entertained themselves throughout 
much of the last quarter of the sixteenth century with certain 
reformations of English verse ”; and he lists the probable members 
of this “ group.” In a footnote, he refers to Dr. Maynadier’s well- 
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known article that in 1909 exploded the evidence for the existence 
of any such “organized” body; he admits that Maynadier main- 
tains this position “with fair credibility,” and yet in his text 
discusses this “‘ organized . . . group”: does he accept Maynadier, 
or does he not? 

The present reviewer fares even worse ; for Dr. Ness twice (pp. 10 
and 106) describes an article of his that appeared in 1937 in the 
Archw as maintaining “ that the diminution of rhyme in the plays 
is the result of the artistic views of the new king,” i.e. James I. 
As a matter of fact, the article in question declares that in this 
respect its data on rhyme seems “ inconclusive.” Dr. Ness’s bibli- 
ography, moreover, is not quite above reproach: Zachrisson’s stan- 
dard work on Elizabethan vowels is omitted from the citations on 
pronunciation, and Gaw’s paper on A Comedy of Errors is cited in 
the wrong volume of the PMLA. 

In his text, Dr. Ness repeatedly (pp. 7, 20, 106) refers to Shake- 
speare’s “ gradual abandonment ” of rhyme; and such a “ gradual ” 
process would strengthen his thesis that this change was entirely 
a matter of Shakespeare’s inner evolution as an artist; but, unfor- 
tunately, his own computations, as set forth in Appendix B, show 
anything but a “gradual abandonment”; indeed, about half the 
plays written before 1603 have fewer rhymes than The Tempest or 
Cymbeline. Shakespeare used rhyme somewhat by fits and starts, 
distinctly more in certain earlier plays, distinctly less in certain 
later ones; but he does not abandon it, and its decline is certainly 
not gradual. The data in Appendix B rather suggest many and 
varied reasons for Shakespeare’s use or disuse of rhyme; and so far 
as this evidence shows, one of these reasons might indeed have been 
the new King’s known dislike of this poetic device: if Shakespeare 
chose the subject of Macbeth to please his royal patron, and added 
to Holinshed tactful praise of the royal ancestors, might he not 
likewise on occasion have calculated his poetic style to the meridian 
of the royal taste? A “satisfactory explanation of Shakespeare’s 
gradual abandonment of rhyme” requires some consideration of 
such questions. Dr. Ness’s volume has an interesting analysis of 
Shakespeare’s uses of rhyme and of the purely artistic motives that 
doubtless more or less governed this aspect of his work; but Dr. 
Ness presses his thesis further than either logic or the evidence set 
forth allows. 

JOHN W. DRAPER 

West Virginia University 
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Man’s Unconquerable Mind. Studies of English Writers, from 
Bede to A. E. Housman and W. P. Ker. By R. W. CHAMBERS. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1939. Pp. 414. 


The studies here presented are in the main revisions of anni- 
versary addresses or of papers which had been published previously. 
Such collections not infrequently result from attempts to preserve 
matter of ephemeral interest and of no great significance. But 
this volume of studies cannot be so classed and lightly dismissed. 
The more familiar one becomes with the work of Professor Cham- 
bers, the more surely one realises that his treatment of any subject 
which he has considered worthy of presentation is worthy of serious 
consideration. 

These studies range widely not only in time but in character— 
from closely reasoned argument for Shakespeare’s participation in 
the authorship of the play of Thomas More or acute and detailed 
analysis of Piers Plowman and Measure for Measure through 
appreciations of Bede and More and Tyndale to personal recollec- 
tions and impressions of his teachers and colleagues, such as Hous- 
man and Ker. One cannot expect any singleness of theme in papers 
and addresses which were composed on such a variety of subjects 
and published or delivered over a very considerable range of years. 
But there is at least the clear echo of a theme in almost all these 
studies; it is Chambers’s belief in the significance of the individual 
in determining the development of the English people as opposed 
to the notion that the “spirit of the age” moulds and shapes the 
achievements of the individual. Chambers’s admiration for true 
greatness of the individual human spirit shines through almost 
every paper. 

Naturally, not all the studies are of equal weight. That on 
“Ruskin (and Others) on Byron” is so slight that it might well 
have been omitted, and those on “ Bede” and on “ Beowulf, and 
the ‘ Heroic Age’ in England,” though they are suggestive and very 
attractively done, are chiefly of value as showing how easily a 
scholar like Chambers can carry his wide and deep learning. The 
two final chapters on “ Philologists at University College” are 
largely of local concern, but the twenty pages on A. E. Housman 
make a vital contribution toward appreciation of this scholar poet. 
The chapters on “Piers Plowman,’ on “Shakespeare and the 
Play of More,” on the “ Elizabethan and the Jacobean Shakespeare,” 
and “ Measure for Measure ” deserve much fuller consideration than 
can be given here. 

The two chapters on Piers Plowman constitute the longest unit 
in the volume. The primary purpose is to show unity of authorship 
between the Al version and the A2 continuation, and between this 
entire A and the B version. The C version Chambers thinks came 
from the same author, though he considers it possible that the 
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author died before completing the C revision and that “ some friend 
may have taken great liberties in issuing the C-text” (p. 167). 
This single author of Piers Plowman Chambers thinks was certainly 
called William Langland. The texts of A, B, and C as we have 
them in Skeat’s edition “contain many verbal variants which are 
incompatible with unity of authorship,” but these variants, Cham- 
bers is sure, can be traced to scribal corruptions (pp. 107-08). 
Every student of Middle English literature can only hope that the 
present desperate state of the world will not prevent Chambers 
from continuing his thirty years of labor on Piers Plowman until 
he provides a satisfactory text of all three versions. 

The connection in theme that Chambers finds between the Al 
versions and the A2 search for Do-well, Do-better, and Do-best 
(pp. 122-30) is too closely reasoned to be stated in a sentence or 
two. This connection is certainly plausible, but one can still doubt 
whether this connection proceeded from the same mind as that 
which presented the readily intelligible allegory of the preceding 
visions. The connection between the A version and the B version 
Chambers finds principally in the instances in which B clarifies or 
explains what is dark in the A version, the implication being that 
only a single man could thus explain himself. This implication is 
also plausible, but hardly inevitable. One may disagree with 
Chambers, too, upon a number of details. To this reviewer these 
indicate that the author of B did not have the same clear and 
effective control of his material as had the author of the A visions 
of Meed and of the Deadly Sins. But failure to be completely 
convinced does not carry with it failure to recognize the value of 
this study of Piers Plowman. It is much the most important 
examination of this great work that has been made within the last 
thirty years. 

“Shakespeare and the Play of More” is a closely reasoned and 
effective argument that the “three pages” of the play were com- 
posed by Shakespeare and that they are preserved in his hand- 
writing. Whether these two elements are necessarily united depends 
of course upon the validity of the assumption that the corrections 
in the manuscript of these three pages are such that they could not 
have been made by a copyist but must have been made by the author. 
The paleographical evidence that the handwriting is Shakespeare’s 
has, as is well known, been strongly debated. To the paleographical 
evidence Chambers brings the support of several instances of the 
spelling “scilens” for “ silence ”—a spelling found only in these 
pages of More and in the quarto of Henry IV, Part II. 

The evidence for Shakesperean composition, which is as convinc- 
ing as can be made by the use of parallels, deserves very close 
attention as an example of investigative technique. The distinguish- 
ing character of this evidence is not the heaping up of isolated 
similarities in thought or in phrasing but the presentation of 
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striking similarities in combinations of thought, in linked groups 
of ideas, which occur in these pages and in plays undoubtedly 
Shakespeare’s. These combinations are so individual, so character- 
istic, and so subtle that they must have come from one personality ; 
the possibility of mere imitation seems excluded. 

The chapters on the “ Elizabethan and the Jacobean Shakespeare ” 
and “ Measure for Measure” are companion pieces. The former 
is a very shrewd attack upon the assumption still maintained by 
some notable British Shakespereans that since in the later years of 
Elizabeth Shakespeare wrote his merriest comedies and the earlier 
years of James his greatest tragedies and his “ bitter” comedies, 
he was himself happy under Elizabeth and unhappy, disillusioned, 
cynical under James, and that these moods of Shakespeare reflected 
similar moods of England. Chambers shows how infirm are the 
bases for both these assumptions. It is very imprudent to dangle 
unwarranted assumptions or uncritical generalizations before the 
mind’s eye of Chambers. In the study of Measure for Measure, 
Chambers makes a close analysis of the action and the characters to 
show that it is not a play of cynical disillusionment but one of 
repentance and Christian forgiveness. His analysis of the character 
of Isabel is especially penetrating and illuminating. A student of 
Shakespeare may possibly disagree with Chambers on some points of 
interpretation but he certainly cannot risk ignoring these chapters. 

The entire collection of studies illustrates the range and depth 
of Chambers’s scholarship, his critical keenness and saneness, and 
his own humane spirit. 

W. F. Bryan 


Northwestern University 





Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by 
W. F. Bryan and GERMAINE DEMPSTER. The University of 
Chicago Press: Chicago [1941]. Pp. xvi-+ 765. $10.00. 


Here is a worthy volume to stand beside the Manly text of the 
Canterbury Tales. Seldom has such an array of expert scholarship 
been brought to bear on a series of allied problems, and special 
credit must go to the general editors, who had all the difficulties 
that may be known to any compiler of a Festschrift. Most notable 
perhaps are the contributions that deal with the Tale of Sir Thopas 
(Mrs. Loomis) and the Monk’s Tale (Mr. Root) because these 
involve a baffling complexity of study; but even while making this 
observation one hesitates because of the scrupulous thoroughness dis- 
played elsewhere—as, for example, in the sections on the Knight’s 
Tale (Mr. Pratt) and the Clerk’s Tale (Mr. Severs). For finely 
spun ingenuity of inference and guesswork the section on the Cook’s 
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Tale (Mr. Lyon) must long stand by itself as a tour de force in 
research. Throughout the volume the guiding hand and special 
assistance of Mrs. Dempster, Mr. Tatlock, Mr. Pratt, and certain 
others, appear from time to time in a way that must have made Mr. 
Bryan’s task easier and the resulting production more finished. 
New material is everywhere: for example, in the study of Trivet 
(Miss Schlauch) ; in Carleton Brown’s latest word on the Prioress’s 
Tale; in the text of the Livre Griseldis; and in Mr. Gerould’s 
remarks on the text of Mombritius (Second Nun’s Tale). 

Despite the weight, which is a little too much for comfort, the 
book shows few traces of pedantry, although here and there general 
references to Robinson’s notes might have saved space. In passing 
I note a few errors: the Pardoner does not say that “ great sinners, 
especially adulterous women, must not make offerings to his relics ” 
(p. 411). He is far cleverer than that; he says they cannot: 
“‘ Swich folk shal have no power, ne no grace” (C. 383). And yet 
in this brilliant stroke lies an essential difference from the ana- 
logues quoted. The discussion of the portraits in the Prologue offers 
interesting comments but too much neglects the difference between 
the typical description, which may be found in the manuals of 
rhetoric (pointed out in Manly’s Warton Lecture—cf. Engl. Stud., 
LXVII [1932], 264), and the compact, realistic presentations in 
some of the treatises on vice and virtue and some of the allegories. 
Thus the following statement is not quite accurate: “ Perhaps the 
only comparable grouping of personal descriptions in earlier me- 
dieval literature is found in the several versions of the story of 
Troy...” (p. 5). Some of the passages in the Roman de la 
Rose and in Gower’s works might, as a matter of fact, be cited as 
analogues. As for omissions I note a few: the passage from Map’s 
De Nugis describing ladies dancing on the green and disappearing 
might well be quoted under subsidiary material for the study of the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale: cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, u (1935), 85 ff. The 
appearance of the Saint Cecilia story in the Breviary with details 
like some in the text of Mombritius should be mentioned: cf. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, tv (1940), 357 ff. Finally I would quarrel with the 
policy of arranging all the material to follow the order of the Tales 
in Manly and Robinson. This has only a theoretical and rather 
academic value, which is nothing at all. But the book as a whole 
is a magnificent answer to the almost constant attack in the literary 
world on the study of sources. One may truly say that anything 
like a proper understanding of Chaucer’s art is impossible without 
knowing something of the material that is here included. Over and 
over again in examining what is here made easily accessible to every- 
body who is interested, we come to the conclusions offered by the 
scholars themselves: Of one poem— Genius is airily at play in 
Thopas, and the original combinations of old motifs, the unex- 
pected grace of such lines as those describing the Fairy Queen, are 
not to be documented. They illustrate Chaucer’s unimpeded origin- 
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ality in the very midst of closest imitation” (pp. 486-487). Of 
another—“ The labor involved in investigating his sources is amply 
rewarded by the pleasure which comes from watching him at his 
work ” (p. 466). 


Howarp R. Patou 
Smith College 





The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope. Volume 
1v, Imitations of Horace. With An Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
and the Epilogue to the Satires. Edited by JoHN Bott. 
London: Methuen, 1939. Pp. liv-+ 406. 16/6. Volume 11, 
The Rape of the Lock and other Poems. Edited by GEorrrEy 
TittoTson. London: Methuen, 1940. Pp. xx-+ 410. 16 sh. 


It is high time we had a new edition of Pope; and if the four 
volumes of this edition that are yet to come maintain the standards 
set by these first two to appear, we shall have many grounds for 
gratitude. No better aids to understanding and enjoying the poems 
here presented can be found elsewhere in equal compass. The 
materials are effectively arranged and attractively printed. Arrange- 
ment of materials is most important where miscellaneous informa- 
tion of all types is so abundant. First we have a neat, clear 
recording of textual variants. Below these come generous and 
illuminating comments on individual lines. An introduction to 
each poem discusses its origin and general nature; longer notes on 
special topics form valuable appendices. Mr. Butt has followed 
Pope’s habit of printing the imitated texts on the left page opposite 
the imitations. Certainly the fullest enjoyment of the imitations 
of Horace and Donne depends on comparison with the originals, 
which Mr. Butt’s volume alone among modern editions facilitates. 
He has skilfully referred annotation of personalities in Pope’s 
satires to a Biographical Appendix alphabetically arranged. There 
are bound to be limitations and imperfections in so extensive an 
appendix, but here they are not numerous or very annoying. Mr. 
Tillotson, in turn, is astonishingly at home among the biographical 
and “ family ” problems that encircle The Rape of the Lock, and his 
account of the genesis of that poem (11, 85-105) is easily the best 
ever written—though necessarily at points it rests upon hypothesis. 
Mr. Tillotson has high skill in illuminating a passage by apt 
quotation from other writers. 

As annotation of Pope these volumes will stand comparison with 
any other edition. As text the same is true; but here one must 
enter certain reservations. The first is a small one about the record 
of collations. The preliminary notes on the texts carefully list 
editions from which variants are to be cited, and these editions are 
frequently numerous. Now granted that the drudgery of collation 
is enormous and at times unrewarding in an author so casually given 
to revision as Pope was, even so, in such an edition as this, one 
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expects an explicit statement that all editions available have been 
collated, and that in editions from which no textual variants are 
cited, none were found. A certain small amount of checking of 
the collations given indicates that the work of these editors is in 
general excellent; but in the case of the volume indicated as 1735d 
(Griffith 389) Mr. Butt seems frequently in error ; for readings cited 
(pp. 40, 47, 60, etc.) as from this edition do not exist in it. 

Another reservation as to texts printed concerns the editors’ 
eclecticism in choosing to amalgamate various texts instead of 
consistently printing the “best” one and rigorously confining 
superior readings found in other editions to the footnotes—where 
their superiority can be signalized as glowingly as any editor may 
desire. Apart from spelling and punctuation Mr. Butt amalgamates 
verbal differences in at least two poems (Iv, 266, 296), and Mr. 
Tillotson, who consistently blends the readings of one text with the 
spelling and punctuation of another, in a few cases blends verbal 
variants from two texts. The present reviewer regrets Mr. Tillot- 
son’s changing certain interrogations to exclamations (11, ix), and 
suggests that this is precisely the sort of modification of an author’s 
delicate meanings that no editor ought to permit himself to make. 
Throughout his poems as well as in his letters (as written, not as 
editors print them) Pope makes a highly individual and somewhat 
puzzling emotional use of the mark of interrogation: it is far from 
meaningless. (Some day some psychological critic may find the key 
to Pope’s heart in his obsession in pointing strangely with the 
mark of interrogation?!!) Not much harm, thus far, is done by the 
Victorian eclecticism avowed by these editors; their texts are very 
good—but not quite definitive. Their texts are, conceivably, better 
than any Pope himself ever published, and it is against the principle 
of making such “ improvements” that one protests. Furthermore, 
with five other editors yet to publish their work in this edition, one 
fears the vice of improvement may grow rather than diminish. But 
if the later editors do no worse than these two have done, the 
Twickenham Edition of Pope may well turn out to be the best 
we have. 


GEORGE SHERBURN 
Harvard University 





The Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century England. By DonAtp 
A. SraurFer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
Two volumes. Pp. xiv-+ 572, viii+ 293. $8.50 (If sold 
separately $5.00 each). 

John Sterling: A Representative Victorian. By ANNE KIMBALL 
TureLtt. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 
xiv +405. $3.50. 


The first title reminds me of the amount of water that has gone 
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under the bridge since the publication of my English Biography 
in September, 1916. André Maurois was then unknown to fame. 
Emil Ludwig was an amateur with one novel to his credit. Gamaliel 
Bradford and Lytton Strachey were only at the threshold of their 
successes. My book appeared at a propitious moment. Three 
years later the first professorship of biography was established at 
Carleton College. Five years later the output of biography was 
rivalling that of fiction. Now it is one of the most popular forms 
of literature, and the end is not yet. One really enjoys having stood 
at the beginning of such a stir. 

I ventured in 1916 to make a number of predictions. I said that 
some day there would appear adequate accounts of biography as art 
and as literature; of biography in its relation to history, fiction, 
psychology, and medicine; of the use of letters in biography. Most 
of these predictions have already come true or are on the way to 
fulfillment. I pointed out the need of an adequate American work 
comparable to the Dictionary of National Biography, and now we 
have the admirable Dictionary of American Biography. I expressed 
a hope that we might have in English a version of Jerome Cardan’s 
De Vita Propria Liber, a hope fulfilled in 1930 by the publication 
of Jean Stoner’s translation of that vital autobiography. And so 
I might continue. 

I say these things to encourage young scholars to continue work 
in this fascinating field with the same effectiveness and skill that 
Mr. Stauffer has demonstrated. His earlier English Biography 
before 1700 is a thoroughly good and a very useful book. Now in 
his latest work he carries forward his studies, but in a markedly 
contrasting manner. The earlier book is carefully methodical, even 
formal, as if the author had been determined to keep his boundary 
lines sharp and clear. As he steps over into the eighteenth century, 
however, he apparently finds himself in a different world. The 
population per square mile is, as it were, immensely greater, and it 
is not easy to stake out the boundaries. The author has therefore 
very wisely, it seems to me, adopted a new plan. He devotes two 
complementary volumes to the century. In the first he discourses 
rather informally, chats in the best sense of that word, about bio- 
graphy as related to the drama, the novel, and the romantic spirit, 
about its wrestling with “ knowledge infinite,” and its revelation of 
“the life within.” Then come two concluding chapters dealing in 
turn with “the great names” and “ the trend of biography.” The 
second volume is a bibliographical supplement containing a subject- 
and-author index of biographies and autobiographies and a list of 
the works of reference found most valuable in preparing the study. 

I think Mr. Stauffer has proceeded wisely. Those who wish to 
do their own reading will need no better guide than this supplemen- 
tary volume. Those who wish a personally conducted tour will 
enjoy the first volume. Even those self-reliant ones who prefer to 
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travel alone will find it greatly to their advantage to compare notes 
with the author. He knows how “ to tear the heart out of a book,” 
how to quote just enough to whet the appetite for more, how to 
suggest literary and historical connections, and he has a sufficient 
sense of humor. In short, he has opened the way for the general 
public to a valuable and interesting course of reading, and has 
provided for students a guide that will save them a great deal 
of time. 

The second title is a Wellesley College Publication on the Sophie 
Hart Fund. Access to a large body of unpublished letters has 
enabled the author to enlarge considerably upon the work of all 
previous biographers of Sterling. The object has been to exhibit 
“the mind of John Sterling as characteristic of his time,” to present 
him as “a representative Victorian,” rather than to write a formal 
biography. We are given, beyond question, a large amount of 
useful and interesting material, a good part of it in Sterling’s own 
words or in those of his previous biographers and critics. It should 
have been possible, however, within the compass of two hundred 
pages to give an adequate portrayal of Sterling as a representative 
Victorian. Such brevity the author has not attained. 

For one thing the style is tiring, in places almost exasperating. 
Miss Tuell falls far too frequently into pseudo-Carlylese, into a 
bad habit of not expressing her thought simply. For example, 
when she writes “And to Sterling now and then Carlyle wrote out 
of the silences in the comfort of poetic intimacy, of his unuttered 
sorrows, of his more inward contemplations—things brave and 
grave and nobly memorable from the deeper quietudes ” has she said 
anything more than “To Sterling, Carlyle frequently wrote his 
inmost thoughts ”? She is wordy, tries to pack too much informa- 
tion into one sentence, and like Mistress Quickly is betrayed by the 
fact that any one thing suggests many others: “ Of the Apostolic 
friends William Bodham Donne showed perhaps the finest promise, 
had not life supplied an endless line of children and an endless 
chance for unobtrusive self-sacrifice—a modest wit, a toast-master 
nonpareil, editor, essayist choicely good, country-gentleman, 
inspector of plays, pioneer librarian of the London library, voyaging 
through vast seas of cards alone.” Again: “'Tosuch a man [as James 
Dunn] Sterling spoke eagerly of his hopes and speculations, his 
shortcomings, his ambitions, and his changes of mind during these 
brief years, turning with humility and beauty for help in a higher 
experience as if to a goodness poured out from above upon his 
tempestuousness.” And again: “To Emerson and apparently to 
Emerson alone Sterling wrote freely on religion as man to man. 
Both religious and both exiles from the Christian communion 
though in deep sympathy with the Christian ideal, both were, also, 
we may add, deeply indebted to the philosophical statements of 
Coleridge though taken with reserve and adapted to personal use.” 
A reader soon succumbs to a succession of such sentences. 
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I observe also a number of inaccuracies. In the fourth line on 
page 6 the date 1934 should be 1834. On page 54 James Dunn 
appears as Edward Dunn. Worst of all, Archbishop Trench’s middle 
name is given at least ten times as Cheveniz and is nowhere in the 
text printed correctly as Chenevia. In spite of all its limitations, 
however, the volume will help to keep alive the memory of a vivid 
and attractive man. 


Wapo H. DuNN 
Scripps College 





Lucius Cary, Second Viscount Falkland. By Kurt Weser. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xvi- 360. 
$3.00. 


This book is not to be read as an introduction to Lucius Cary, 
second Viscount Falkland, for Mr. Weber assumes that his readers 
will at least have in mind the story of Falkland’s career. Those 
who are not thus informed would do well to read first the animated 
and perceptive story of Falkland told by Kenneth B. Murdock in 
The Sun at Noon, a book written at the same time as Mr. Weber’s 
and published a year earlier. Mr. Murdock’s “ biographical sketch ” 
of Lucius Cary, so described by him in order to indicate that it is 
not a “scholarly” study, is a well-rounded picture, and only the 
special student of early seventeenth century thought will be likely 
to feel the need of going further. 

Mr. Weber’s study reads as if it were meant to follow Mr. Mur- 
dock’s, although they did most of their work in ignorance of each 
other’s pursuits. Mr. Weber has endeavored to be “ scholarly ” and 
“exhaustive,” epithets which Mr. Murdock rejects for his work. 
His researches have led him into the Tanfield family history, its 
interest centered of course in Cary’s remarkable mother; into col- 
lections of seventeenth century manuscripts where he has found 
copies of verses by Falkland and by his mother; and, through the 
writings of Chillingworth, into the sources of Falkland’s thought. 
The study stops short of Falkland’s political career, for the author’s 
subject is primarily Falkland as a host and friend to scholars and 
Falkland as a religious thinker. In addition to these two main 
concerns, he touches on Falkland as a poet and prints some of his 
verses in an appendix, agreeing with Miss Wallerstein in attribut- 
ing to Falkland a fine skill in the management of heroic couplets. 
The composition of this book must have presented certain diff- 
culties, for Mr. Weber’s concerns differ fundamentally in kind: 
the chapters on Falkland’s family life and the gatherings at Great 
Tew are historical and anecdotal, the chapters which have the 
posthumously published Discourse of Infallibility as a center are 
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speculative and analytical. Two distinct styles of writing are thus 
required and Mr. Weber shows himself to be at home in analysis 
but not in anecdote. 

The method of revealing Falkland as host is to assemble the evi- 
dence of his contemporaries, with Clarendon’s full description as a 
center. Mr. Weber rounds out Falkland’s circle by describing each 
of his friends in turn. Often he allows his interest in their careers 
to lead him far from the central theme of their relation to Falk- 
land. Not all of the men whom he describes had been guests at 
Tew; some were acquaintances rather than friends, but he faith- 
fully provides the links in a wide circle on the assumption that it 
is better not to lose track of any contacts which Falkland had. 

From this biographical roundup, Mr. Weber turns in his last 
two chapters to a study of William Chillingworth, his personality 
and beliefs, and to Falkland’s exposition of the doctrines which he 
learned from Chillingworth. (For Falkland was a man who ac- 
cepted teaching: in theology he followed William Chillingworth, 
as in politics he followed Edward Hyde.) These last two chapters 
are the most useful in the book and the material therein is well pre- 
sented. In the effort to make interesting the story of Falkland’s 
youth and the rosary of his associates, the author occasionally re- 
sorts to facetiousness in order to gain attention; in the analysis of 
Chillingworth’s beliefs and their reflection in the fine but uncrea- 
tive mind of Lucius Cary, he is himself so much at home and so 
interested that the writing and the reader become immediately 
much more at ease. Mr. Weber places Chillingworth and Falkland 
in the history of rationalism, showing them as inheritors of the 
spiritual humanism of Erasmus. He deals thoroughly with the 
charge propagated by Aubrey that Falkland was “ the first Socinian 
in England,” and demonstrates the fact that this would have been 
a shocking thought to Falkland. In necessarus unitas; in dubus 
libertas ; in ommbus caritas, he takes as Falkland’s motto, and it is 
Falkland’s tragedy that, believing as he did so deeply in the need 
for a national religious unity, he had to play out the short role of 
his life in times that were torn by a frenzy which he, as a rational 
gentle-man, was incapable of understanding, let alone pacifying. 


PHYLLIs Brooks BARTLETT 
Russell Sage College 





Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). By James L. CLIFForD. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press], 1941. Pp. xx-+ 492. $6.50. 


The effervescent lady who brought the successive surnames of 
Thrale and Piozzi into literary history was not fated to find a real 
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biographer before the lapse of a century, “the term,” in her friend 
Johnson’s phrase, “ commonly fixed as the test of literary merit.” 
She has found one now, and his work is a handsome atonement for 
all that she has suffered from some of her earlier interpreters, whose 
faults of amateurishness, incompleteness, and over-chattiness are 
often disconcertingly like her own. 

Mr. Clifford’s book is all that a standard literary biography should 
be. His indefatigable research, thorough scholarship, and admirable 
sense of proportion are evident throughout a long volume which is 
neither thin nor padded. Its professional finish, its scrupulous 
documentation, and its prevailingly objective narrative method 
form a contrast indeed to the chaos of Hayward and the patronizing 
airs of Vulliamy. Its author’s admiration for the subject of his 
book would have qualified him as champion in a spirited defense of 
her conduct and motives, but there is less need today than there 
once was for entering those lists. He concerns himself chiefly with 
presenting the factual evidence from which a fair-minded reader 
can draw his own estimate of Mrs. Piozzi’s personality and intellect. 
From no other single work can the reader do it so well. When the 
volatile and voluble creature has been put through the apparatus of 
scholarly biography, she emerges with her charm and piquancy 
unimpaired and with the underlying strength of her character more 
clearly demonstrated than ever before. In a sacrificially brief epi- 
logue Mr. Clifford confesses that there are still-contradictions, 
surprises, and hidden reserves to baffle those who must have neat, 
complete, and consistent “ characters ” fastened upon their literary 
acquaintances. But his full and careful analysis of the documentary 
record does more than any amount of so-called appreciation or 
interpretation to redress the harm done to Hester Thrale’s reputa- 
tion by Boswell, Fanny Burney, and Macaulay, to mention only her 
superiors in talent. 

The style of the book is clear, vigorous, and blessedly free from 
learned affectation and pedantic “wit.” The biographer is always 
in control of the heavy mass of material: one wishes he could have 
instructed the compiler of Retrospection and British Synonymy 
herself. He handles the problem of quotation with great judgment, 
eschewing the long extracts to which the diffuseness of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
syntax must often have tempted him, and summarizing expertly 
many important but familiar letters or passages. In general her 
letters tend to keep a level and do not naturally divide themselves 
into high spots and low. Such a high spot as her masterly reply to 
Johnson’s hasty letter on her marriage might well have been pointed 
up more than it is, but readers who know many of the letters or 
journals at length will usually approve Mr. Clifford’s taste. Unlike 
Mrs. Piozzi, he quotes with textual accuracy. 

The entire book combines breadth of view and close attention to 
minutiae. Mr. Clifford can delineate strongly but unsentimentally 
the emotional stresses which assailed the mother of Henry Thrale’s 
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children and yet pause to ascertain and record the capacity of two 
of her teapots. His account of her often underrated maternal 
feelings is much indebted to the unpublished journal or “ Children’s 
Book ” of 1766-78. The other unpublished material which increases 
the importance of his work is fully recorded in introduction and 
appendixes, and it can be seen at a glance that he has had good 
hunting. Although permitted to study Thraliana, he has generously 
used parallel sources where possible out of consideration for Miss 
Balderston’s momentarily expected edition. As the introduction 
reminds us, A. M. Broadley predicted in 1909 that the dispersion 
of manuscripts would probably “ prove an insurmountable barrier 
to the completion of an exhaustive work dealing with the life and 
correspondence ” of Mrs. Piozzi. Mr. Clifford has nobly cleared the 
barrier. 

Only in the index, that trap for a fatigued author, does any 
lowering of the standards of fullness and accuracy appear. A large 
index is required, and minor omissions can be forgiven. But there 
seems to be little consistency in the treatment of proper names in the 
footnotes: most of the references to modern scholars and writers, 
for example, are unindexed, although a few have found places. 
There is similar inconsistency in the handling of the names of 
owners of manuscripts. Inclusion of the titles of newspapers and 
magazines referred to would have been useful. 

Mr. Clifford’s biography is worthy to stand with the best of the 
recent work on the Johnsonian circle. It shows that although 
Jove’s satellites are less than Jove their lives and writings can 
stimulate and reward scholarly effort of a high order. 


RicHarpD L. GREENE 
The University of Rochester 





The Language of Satirized Characters in Poétaster. By ARTHUR 
H. Kine. Lund Studies in English, x, 1941. Pp. xxxiv 
-+ 258. 10 Kronor. 


The general aim of this work is somewhat cryptically revealed in 
its subtitle, “a socio-stylistic analysis 1597-1602.” By “social 
stylistics”” King means the analysis of language according to the 
social stratum occupied, or aspired to, by the speaker. A minor 
flaw is the implication that this is something so new in the philo- 
logical world that it requires a special name and special method. 
The more restricted aim is “ to refine our ear for class- and group- 
tones in the language of a work, an author, a period.” 

King’s method of achieving these aims consists of subjecting the 
language of Jonson’s Poetaster (1601) to an unusually close scru- 
tiny with the aim of determining what language Jonson satirized 
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and why. The material from Poetaster is carefully compared with 
other dramatic material from the period 1597-1602, supplemented 
by the evidence of the NED. and other works, chiefly lexical. 

It is, of course, at once apparent that this material is inadequate 
to achieve the general aim spoken of above, for a comprehensive 
“ socio-stylistic analysis” demands a consideration of material 
drawn from other sources. A good beginning, however, has been 
made, and the more specific aim of refining our ear for class tones 
as well as other lexical and stylistic nuances in the drama of Jon- 
son and his contemporaries is fully achieved. And in doing so, 
King has produced a work which is of considerable importance for 
students of Jonson, of Elizabethan literature, of prose style, and of 
lexicography. 

For the excellence of the work credit is due both Jonson and 
King. Jonson’s theory of and practice in language provide a 
touchstone for determining in general what is “ good” late Eliza- 
bethan English, i.e. by Jonsonian standards. Furthermore, Jon- 
son’s language satire in Poetaster indicates specifically various 
types of “bad” or affected speech. But to detect this satire at its 
subtlest, the nuances or overtones conveyed by language affectation, 
requires a close reading of context plus a careful comparison of 
this suspected affectation in other works of Jonson and his con- 
temporaries. This laborious task King has performed with dis- 
crimination and care. (This care, however, is not extended to the 
list of texts, in which I note several omissions. ) 

What seems to me to be the major flaw of the work is due to 
King’s emphasis upon his “ socio stylistic” thesis. As a thesis this 
is both too broad (see above) and too narrow, for there is much of 
value in the work which is not primarily, if at all, concerned with 
language fashions of various social strata. Furthermore, this thesis 
has inevitably led to an organization which is both logically un- 
sound and confusing to the reader. The following brief chapter 
summaries, included primarily to indicate the scope and value of 
the work, will, I believe substantiate this criticism. 

Chapter I consists of an analysis of Crispinus’s affected diction 
with the primary view of determining whom or what Jonson was 
thus satirizing in this part of the “Stage Quarrel.” Of the 165 
Crispinian expressions, most are pedantic or courtly affectations, 
but there is also a considerable number of crude, vulgar, colloquial, 
and slang terms. Since only 84 of these Crispinian expressions are 
found in Marston’s work (and of these 84, only 15 are not to be 
found in the works of other contemporaries), King concludes that 
the satire is directed at a broader target than Marston alone. Par- 
ticularly aimed at Marston is the crude diction Crispinus uses in 
his verse. 

Chapter II is concerned with the language affectations of the 
clique associated with Julia. From the point of view of dramatic 
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structure—and even from the socio-stylistic point of view—this 
grouping of the language of such socially and linguistically hetero- 
geneous characters may be justified. Nevertheless in spite of 
King’s efforts to avoid it, the result is somewhat confusing, for 
Crispinus is again included, Ovid is a-typical, and such characters 
as Chloe and Albius represent a distinctly lower social stratum 
than do the others. 

Chapter III, like Chapter I, is concerned chiefly with the lan- 
guage of a single character, Tucca. It sheds some interesting light 
upon his character; his affinities with other Elizabethan charac- 
ters, like Bobadilla, Eyre, Pistol, Falstaff, who speak an exag- 
gerated street language; and the differences between Tucca of 
Poetaster and Satiro-mastix. With King’s conclusion that Camp- 
bell (Huntington Lib. Bull., 9) is wrong in seeing Ovid, rather 
than Tucca, as the center of the play I cannot agree. 

Chapter IV deals with the linguistic affectations not of particu- 
lar persons or groups, but of those common to several. Accordingly 
it furnishes interesting evidence—as does the work as a whole— 
of the spread of affectation from upper to lower classes, e. g. from 
court (Julia) to middle class (Albius) to street (Tucca). It 
also—and this is true of the Introduction too—contains some good 
material on the changing prose style of the period. 

Thus, even in so brief a summary, it is apparent that the pri- 
mary purpose and value of Chapters I and III are not concerned 
with socio-stylistic analysis but with problems of literary history 
and criticism. The value of the work as a whole is lexical in that 
it provides much that is supplementary to the NED. and other 
more specialized glossaries. In using it for this lexical informa- 
tion readers will find it time saving to consult the word-index 
directly, without referring to the various introductory and conclud- 
ing discussions, however interesting and valuable these may be for 
other purposes. 


Norman E. Eviason 
University of Florida 





The ‘ Split Infinitive’ and A System of Clauses. By Orto JEs- 
PERSEN. S. P. EH. Tract No. tiv, 1940. 19 pp. The Growth 
of American English. By Witttam A. Crataie. S&S. P. E. 
Tracts No. Lv1 and Lvi1, 1940. 66 pp. 


Professor Jespersen’s brief discussion of the split infinitive con- 
tains several interesting and thoroughly sound observations about 
the history and syntax of this construction and its employment to 
avoid ambiguity. However, after pointing out that the to “is no 


more a part of the infinitive than the definite or indefinite article is 
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part of a noun” (and hence the term “ split infinitive” is some- 
thing of a misnomer), Jespersen curiously concentrates upon the 
to rather than the infinitive proper. Thus in commenting upon 
the possible reasons for the development and growing popularity of 
the construction, he says, “I think one of the chief reasons [for 
splitting] is the fact that to is often felt to belong to the preceding 
verb rather than to the infinitive. .. .” In some instances this is 
true, but usually, it seems to me, it is not so much a feeling of 
where the to belongs as where the adverb belongs. When the split 
infinitive is the subject—a not infrequent phenomenon—and in 
other uses as well the ¢o clearly cannot belong to the preceding 
verb. 

This same concern for the to rather than the infinitive proper 
leads to an overemphasis of the value of the split infinitive in pro- 
moting clarity. Jespersen lists a number of sentences which “ have 
gained by the adverb being placed after to.” One example is the 
sentence pair: He prepared silently to accompany them. He pre- 
pared to silently accompany them. Here the same gain would be 
achieved if the silently were placed after the them, i.e. without 
reference to the to. 

In his second short paper Jespersen’s main concern is with pro- 
posing a new system for classifying adverbial clauses or, as he 
calls them, clause tertiaries. The “orthodox” classification of 
clause tertiaries has two bases, grammatical and notional, and such 
classification is sometimes inadequate to indicate accurately the 
relationship of the events expressed in the main and dependent 
clauses. In the sentence While the grass grows the horse starves, 
the two events are (or may be) independent, yet the first clause 
would ordinarily be called a dependent (grammatical) clause of 
time or contrast (notional). The difference of opinion about the 
latter depends largely upon the degree of notional significance 
attached to the conjunction. 

Jespersen actually retains both of these classifications, but he 
subordinates them to a third. This classification is based upon the 
logical relationship of the events expressed in the main and subordi- 
nate clauses. This relationship may be one of: 1. mutual inde- 
pendence, 2. comparison, 3. contrast, 4. dependence of the one upon 
the other. ' 

For sentences like the one cited above, and for many others con- 
taining adverbial clauses, Jespersen’s classification undoubtedly 
provides a more satisfactory means of analysis than does the ortho- 
dox classification. Furthermore it is an excellent device for recog- 
nizing or demonstrating the discrepancy between grammatical and 
logical relationships. The main defect, it seems to me, is the fact 
(which Jespersen recognizes but does nothing about) that as a 
system it is not logically applicable to clause tertiaries alone, for it 
applies as well to other types of clauses, sentences, and even larger 
units of expression. 
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Using material only from the A and B parts of the Dictionary 
of American English, Sir William Craigie discusses “the extent 
to which the language has been enriched without the adoption of 
extraneous elements and ... the various causes and conditions 
which have contributed to this.” Omitted from consideration are 
American loan-words, as well as the slang and dialect terms not 
recorded in the Dictionary. The remaining Americanisms fall 
under four main heads: 1. terms which have developed new mean- 
ings, 2. new derivatives, collocations and compounds, 3. new words 
developed from the normal sources of English or which are bold 
innovations, 4. survivals of old terms. 

Since the substance of the essay consists largely of material 
available in the Dictionary, Sir William contributes little if any- 
thing that is new. Nevertheless it is an interesting and informa- 
tive essay, for it provides a fuller statement about certain aspects 
of the purpose and plan of the Dictionary than is contained in the 
Preface, and demonstrates the value that this work has for all 
varieties of students of American civilization. 


Norman E. Evtason 
University of Florida 





Lewis and Clark: Linguistic Pioneers. By EtisAnH Harry Cris- 
WELL. University of Missouri Studies, Vol. xv, no. 2, 1940. 
Pp. ecxi + 102. 


This volume “ attempts to present the results of an examination 
of the vocabularies found in the extensive journals kept by the 
members of the momentous Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804- 
1806.” From the total vocabulary Dr. Criswell has selected all of 
those terms which may loosely and somewhat inaccurately be called 
Americanisms. These 1859 terms are arranged alphabetically in 
the lexicon proper. Each entry is provided with one or more quo- 
tations, a succinct statement of its treatment in other dictionaries, 
and a letter designating in which of five categories it belongs. 
These categories are: A. Americanisms (acknowledged and dis- 
puted), B. New Words (terms hitherto unrecorded or recorded later 
than the Journals), C. Old Words (marked obsolete or archaic in 
the NED.), D. Words filling gaps of a hundred years or more in 
the NED., and E. Miscellaneous (words showing peculiarities of 
form, spelling, inflection, etc.). Obviously, and as Criswell points 
out, these categories are not mutually exclusive: Some terms in E 
are also listed under another head; most of the terms in B are 
undoubtedly Americanisms, etc. Nor is the claim made that all 
terms under B, C, D, E are Americanisms, even though most of 
them undoubtedly are. 
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The value of the work is due to two quite independent factors. 
In the first place, because of the time and place of the Expedition, 
because of the intelligence of its leaders, and because of the in- 
structions given them by President Jefferson, the journals are a 
rich mine for the student of Americanisms. In the second place, 
Criswell has performed his task of selecting terms and of checking 
them against other lexicographical works with unusual accuracy. 
The result therefore is a work which (1) gives us a certain amount 
of information about the language problems of the pioneer faced 
with the necessity of giving names to new things; (2) pending the 
completion of the DAE, provides a tentative list of the words Lewis 
and Clark added to the language; (3) furnishes some information 
supplementing that of the DAL, unfinished or finished. 

Unfortunately, these results, while not inconsiderable, are hardly 
commensurate with the amount of work expended. Most of the 
information presented in the lexicon proper will eventually be con- 
tained in the DAF, where it will of course be properly treated in 
broader perspective. In this respect Criswell’s study differs from 
Ramsay and Emberson’s Mark Twain Lexicon, with which it in- 
vites comparison, for it is obviously modeled after the Mark Twain 
study. The value of the latter will not be greatly diminished by 
the completion of the DAE, for it is a study not only of American- 
isms but of Mark Twainisms. In its latter capacity it has an 
independent value, since the vocabulary of Mark Twain is of inter- 
est by itself. This of course is by no means as true of the 
vocabulary of Lewis and Clark. 

in addition to the Lexicon, consisting of 93 pages, Criswell has 
written 209 pages of introductory material, most of which might 
well be omitted, and all of which would be decidedly improved by 
condensation, for there is much that is repetitious and much that 
elaborates the obvious. 

A few details call for comment. The discussion (p. cci, i.) of 
the D class (words filling gaps) hardly does justice to the NED., 
for Criswell fails to point out that it was the plan of the NED. to 
give “about one quotation for each century.” Furthermore, if 
slight variants are considered, the gaps in the NZD. are not usually 
as serious as Criswell’s dates seem to imply. I am inclined to 
think that most of the terms under B' might.be omitted as mere 
nonce-terms. The title of the Linguistic Atlas of the U. S. and 
Canada is not accurately given (p. vii). Dvalectical (p. excvii) 
is not a good term for dialectal. The discussion (p. ccv, ff.) of 
spelling, phonological, and grammatical peculiarities is weak: In 
commenting on parth for path, etc. attention might be called to 
the fact that Lewis and Clark were from Virginia (though to be 
sure this is stated elsewhere). Holler and ideer are not necessarily 
inverse spellings. Many terms, like Ar-Sar-ta for ahsahta, orning 
for awning, Srimp for shrimp, are not included in the discussion, 
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and while limitation of space might be pleaded as a reasonable 
excuse for this, I see no reason why they might not have been 
designated with the letter E in the lexicon. It is not strictly 
accurate to say “The presence of intrusive consonants is revealed 
in... clift for cliff.” Brand for bran may be an inverse spell- 
ing. Riffle (p. clx) is still widely used as a synonym for ripple in 
the sense of a slight fretting of the water. A serious annoyance is 
caused by the fact that the lexicon entries contain no page reference 
to the pertinent discussion in the introduction. 

To these detailed criticisms a few others might be added, but the 
total number—considering the size and nature of the work—would 
be very small. This fact should indicate that the study, though 
very limited in scope and value, is a conscientious, accurate piece 
of work. 


Norman E. ELIAson 
University of Florida 





Diderot’s Treatment of the Christian Religion in the Encyclopédie. 
By JosEPpH EpMuUND Barker. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1941. Pp. 143. 


This is, on at least two counts, a decidedly “tough” subject. 
On the one hand, the many-sided Diderot and the bulky Encyclo- 
pédie are certainly both very difficult to master. On the other, the 
theological nature of the material in question, much of it so remote 
from prevailing currents of modern thought, forces the lay student 
to become familiar with many kinds of abstruse and erudite sources. 
Mr. Barker has attacked his problems in calm, business-like fashion, 
without fanfare. He discusses the issues objectively. 

Recently M. Salesses, after examining some thirty of Diderot’s 
religious articles, concluded in favor of his extraordinary theological 
competence. Mr. Barker has studied nearly three hundred articles 
(p.10). Many of these articles he has been able to trace to their 
complex sources in Chambers, in Dom Calmet, in the Dictionnaire 
de Trévouz, in Brucker, Deslandes, Bayle, and others (pp. 14-26). 
After this intensive study, Mr. Barker finds that Diderot’s work in 
the Encyclopédie is often conventional, orthodox, and prudent, 
transcribed in hasty, journalistic fashion from borrowed sources. 
This is no matter for surprise. The censor was at his elbow, so to 
speak, the amount of work to be done by one man was overpowering, 
the necessity for haste was great. In spite of flashes of originality 
and boldness, Diderot’s interest “in the philosophy of religion,” 
Mr. Barker finds, was not as great as M. Salesses is inclined to 
believe (p. 25). 

It should not be forgotten, however, observes Mr. Barker, that the 
orthodox articles were necessary in an encyclopedic work in order to 
give information about an important field of knowledge (p. 12). 
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They served too as a contrasting basis for the more or less sur- 
reptitious attacks made in the unorthodox articles (pp. 12, 129). 
For myself, I should be inclined to stress somewhat the impor- 
tance of the “ unimportant” articles. In many articles, seemingly 
of mere definition, sentences which serve as examples of word- 
usage are chosen also for their ironic or subversive content. This 
is very characteristic of the encyclopedic technique. Or an appar- 
ently innocent article like that entitled Aigle, for example, may 
conclude ironically and unexpectedly: 
Heureux cent fois le peuple 4 qui la religion ne propose 4 croire que des 
choses vraies, sublimes et saintes, et 4 n’imiter que des actions vertueuses! 


telle est la nétre ot le philosophe n’a qu’a suivre sa raison pour arriver au 
pied de nos autels (Assézat, XIII, 266). 


The reader can never be sure where a covert thrust will turn up. 
Thus, there is a greater leaven of attack upon conventional beliefs 
than might ‘appear by a mere tabulation of the number of orthodox 
versus unorthodox articles devoted to church subjects. 

It will be remembered that Diderot in a letter of November 12, 
1764, charged his publisher, Le Breton, with grossly mutilating 
many articles. Now, it appears, Diderot’s original proof sheets, 
“bound in the supplementary volume of a privately-owned first 
edition” (p.10) of the Encyclopédie, are in this country. Mr. 
Barker has been permitted to scan them briefly in a microfilm copy. 
His tentative conclusion is that there is no evidence of serious 
“mutilation.” The changes appear to have been “changes of 
language rather than substance” (ibid.). Yet Diderot cried to 
High Heaven about the matter. “ On fera passer le livre pour une 
plate et misérable rapsodie,” he wrote. People will say that 
cette volumineuse compilation . . . n’est qu’un ramas d’insipides rognures, 

. En effet, a-t-on jamais oui parler de dix volumes in-folio clandestine- 
ment mutilés, tronqués, hachés, déshonorés par un imprimeur? . . . J’en ai 
perdu le boire, le manger et le sommeil. . . . Voila done ce qui résulte de 


vingt-cing ans de travaux, de peines, de dépenses, de dangers, de mortifica- 
tions de toute espéce! (Assézat, xIx, 468, 469, 470.) 


Shall we conclude that the mercurial Diderot exaggerated, for some 
reason or for no reason? Was he perhaps building up an alibi to 
forestall criticism from his philosophic friends who felt that many 
of the articles were too weak and prudent? Not until these proof 
sheets have been thoroughly studied by their present owner and his 
collaborator can these important questions be definitely answered. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Barker’s sane, convincing, and calm conclusions 
throw much light upon Diderot’s encyclopedic articles dealing with 
Christianity. Most important for the close student of Diderot’s 
thought is the careful tabulation of sources. We can now to a 
great degree gauge Diderot’s indebtedness to previous compilations 
and estimate the extent of his originality. 


GrorceE R. Havens 
The Ohio State University 
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Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. By Rosperr A. Hatt, Jr. 
Published by the Linguistic Society of America at the Waverly 
Press, Inc., Baltimore, 1941. Pp. 543. 


With this book Mr. Hall has answered a long-felt want among 
serious students of everything pertaining to the linguistic history 
of Italy. Nothing of real importance seems to have escaped his 
garnering hand, and he has sifted his material well. The four major 
divisions of the volume: Part I, History of the Italian Language, 
pp. 30-199; Part 2, Description of the Italian Language, pp. 200- 
218; Part 3, Italian Dialectology, pp. 219-424; Part 4, History of 
Italian Linguistics, pp. 425-437 ; are suitably flanked by a brief, but 
pertinent, Introduction and List of Abbreviations, a few pages of 
Addenda, and five complete and welcome Indices. 

It would be easy, but unfair, in reviewing a work of such a de- 
tailed nature as Mr. Hall’s, to point out as serious defects. certain 
omissions, typographical errors, debatable classifications, and such 
other minutiae. Thus, one might doubt the wisdom of excluding 
the bibliography of the Sardinian and Friulan dialects in order to 
avoid listing them as Italian dialects. The practical value of the 
volume would have been enhanced by their inclusion, and the author 
could have justified his action by stating that Romance scholars are 
not in complete agreement concerning their classification. It is 
unfortunate that M. A. Pei’s recent book The Italian Language, 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1941, was not published in 
time to be included in the Addenda, at least,—of which there are 
four pages. Also, I note errors in the spelling of Rumanian words 
under the following titles: 483, noas, voas should be noao, voao; 
(3248), dt and romina should be de and romind; (3860) Evolutia, 
actuala and linvistici should be Evolufia, actualdé and lingutstici. 
An eagle-eyed critic might discover a few other unimportant slips 
on the part of the printer. Since an excellent feature of Mr. Hall’s 
Bibliography is his personal notes on important studies, I am sure 
uninformed scholars would have welcomed some reference under 
title 3438 to the archaic characteristics of certain South Lucanian 
dialects, where, as in Sardinian, Classical Latin i and % evidently 
did not have the same development as é and 6 in Vulgar Latin, and 
final -s and -¢ are preserved in the verb system. From among the 
grammars of Neopolitan I miss the two editions of the work by the 
versatile Abbate Ferdinando Galiani: Del Dialetto Napoletano, 
edizione seconda corretta e accresciuta, Napoli, Presso Giuseppe 
Maria Porcelli, 1789. (Collezione di tutti i poemi in lingua napole- 
tana, tomo 28), and Del Dialetto Napoletano, con introduzione e 
note di Fausto Nicolini, Napoli, Riccardo Ricciardi editore, 1923 
(Biblioteca napoletana di storia letteraria ed arte, VI). An im- 
portant inadvertent omission is A Bibliographical Guide to the 
Romance Languages and Literatures, compiled by Thomas R. Pal- 
frey, Joseph G. Fucilla and William C. Holbrook, Northwestern 
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University, Second edition, Chandler’s Inc., Evanston, Illinois, 
1940. 

However, if we consider the purpose of the book,—as stated 
satisfactorily in the Introduction,—which is “the listing, in the 
shape of a formal bibliography, of all material dealing with the 
scientific study of the history and description of the Italian language 
and dialects, and with the Romance languages in general insofar as 
Italian and its dialects are involved,” we cannot praise Mr. Hall too 
highly for having made available to Romance scholars an exceed- 
ingly useful and stimulating tool for the intelligent study of Italian 
linguistics. It will encourage further research by permitting bud- 
ding aspirants to seats among the specialists to appraise in a short 
time the work done on any particular problem. It should prove a 
mine for graduate students seeking subjects for doctoral disserta- 
tions. Two outstanding merits of the Bibliography are the listing 
of reviews of important works with an indication of the reviewers’ 
verdicts, and the chronological arrangement of the items in the 
separate sections. All in all, the book is sufficient, scholarly and 
promising. 

Louis F. Sotano 

Harvard University 





Truth of Two and Other Poems. By Pepro Satinas. Transla- 
fions of ELzANoR L. TurNnBULL. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1940. Pp. ix + 289. 


Four years ago the Johns Hopkins Press published Lost Angel 
and Other Poems, a volume of translations by Miss Turnbull of 
Pedro Salinas’ earlier works: Presagios (1923); Seguro Azar 
(1929) ; and Fabula y Signo (1931). In the present volume the 
same translator offers to the English speaking reader a worthy sequel 
containing samples of the poet’s most tenuous and subtle manner 
as manifested in the love sequence, La Voz a Ti Debida (1933), 
and in the most mature of his books, Razén de Amor (1936), a 
composition whose name, at least, reminds us of that “ odra razon 
acabada / feyta d’amor e bien rymada” by an anonymous poet of 
the XIII century. All the poems in the last mentioned books 
are united by a common theme, love, and they show the poet’s 
affinity not only with Bécquer, but also with Garcilaso. 

As in the first volume the Spanish version is on the left page, 
the English on the right, and the poems are translated line for line 
into English verse of singular fidelity and accuracy. But as the 
poetic images in these originals are often so ethereal, and the poet 
has become less and less external, and more and more intimista, 
Miss Turnbull’s rendering may seem to firm up many a line, in- 
tensify vague contours, and even bring out to light what was created 
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within the recondite arcades of the poet’s mind. For Salinas is 
often untranslatable and one must reread him several times, “ col- 
laborate” with him in order to be rewarded. His profound lyri- 
cism touched by an intellectual sentiment is expressed so cryptically 
that the translator has found necessary, for the sake of the Eng- 
lish reader, to round out sharp corners and to bridge gaps with 
connectives, achieving thereby considerable lucidity. The effect is 
ever poetic, nonetheless, as one can judge by comparing a few 
difficult lines: 


Y stibita de pronto, And suddenly came joy, 

porque si, la alegria. unforseen, unforetold. 

pura virgen vertical a guileless, upright maiden 

i Regalo, don, entrega? My homage, gifts, devotion 
Simbolo puro, signo. what are they but symbols, signs. 
Se sonrie, posible It smiles of the possible 

; Qué gran vispera el mundo! It seemed that we were living 
No habia nada hecho. on the eve of the world. 


Throughout the book one gets glimpses of the translator’s poetic 
understanding, an understanding which amounts to collaboration 
with the poet—re-creation. The reviewer ventures to hope that the 
Johns Hopkins Press may continue to publish similar translations 
in order to acquaint the English speaking reader with the new 
poetry of Spain and Spanish America. 


CarLos CASTILLO 
University of Chicago 





Hawthorne as Editor. Edited by Artin TuRNER. University, 
Louisiana: Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 
290. $2.75. (Louisiana State University Studies, 42.) 


Out of much recent activity in making available the complete 
Hawthorne material come these editorial contributions to the 
American Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Desig- 
nation of Hawthorne as editor is, of course, somewhat misleading 
in these days when we do not associate commentaries and résumés 
with editorial duties. .But even so, the capacious mind finds wis- 
dom in strange places, and Hawthorne, freeing himself from jour- 
neyman tasks, sometimes showed his mature, critical manner, in a 
dramatic sketch of John Adams and Revolutionary Boston, in a 
travel account of Martha’s Vineyard, or in such essays as Marriage 
and Long Life, Hats, April Fools, Caverns, and Wharves. 

Turner’s introduction adequately analyses the contents from the 
point of view of classification and of originality, explains the ar- 
rangement of the material as topical, and traces Hawthorne’s hur- 
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ried toil and waning interest. An article in the 1939 Colophon, 
by Manning Hawthorne, seems, however, to have taken some of the 
bloom off the record of Hawthorne’s purely editorial activities. 
Turner leaves the reader to turn to this quarterly for the epistolary 
outbursts of the annoyed editor and omits an evaluation of indi- 
vidual issues. The reader would welcome a few of the original 
illustrations, however inferior, for which Hawthorne supplied text, 
as well as a Mott-like analysis of the magazine “to whose general 
purpose he clung.” Such report would make clearer than pages of 
explanation why the material is not more literary than it is. 

Though the editor has made no high claim for the selections as 
literature, he has singled out for comment those passages which 
rise above the merely practical or encyclopedic and which demon- 
strate that Hawthorne was a seasoned writer little likely to nod 
even on drudging, uninspiring tasks. But more valuably he has 
hinted the significance of these selections in his writing career. 
Thus he points out parallels to or forestudies of “The Man of 
Adamant,” “Chippings with a Chisel,” “Fire Worship,” “A 
Virtuoso’s Collection,” “The Celestial Railroad,” “ Main Street,” 
and “A Bell’s Biography.” The reader can only regret that not 
more of the contents have such reference value. 

The volume, well-documented, supplies a convenient list of the 
books examined by Hawthorne during 1836, thus greatly supple- 
menting and clarifying the Essex Institute list of 1932. Both 
through the text and the scholarly aids the volume becomes a new 
though distinctly minor tool for renewed work in Hawthorne. 


G. Harrison ORIANS 
University of Toledo 





Milton’s Contemporary Reputation. By WiLL1AM RILEY PARKER. 
Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xii + 299. 


Students of the reputations of our great men among their con- 
temporaries, Professor Parker observes, are liable to two errors. 
The first is the anachronistic error of putting into contemporary 
minds the judgments of posterity. The other is the error of bas- 
ing judgments upon negative evidence—of assuming the reputa- 
tion of a great man to have been slight because not revealed as 
great by some one of the types of evidence pertinent. The infre- 
quency of published references to Milton during his own lifetime, 
for example, by this second error becomes proof that Milton was 
without reputation. Students of Milton’s reputation face a third 
danger, that of accepting Milton’s own wishful judgments of his 
fame. In the essay that gives its title to his book, Parker avoids 
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all three of these pitfalls and gives us, not (as he insists himself) 
a complete history of Milton’s reputation in England and abroad, 
but nevertheless a very useful estimate of it at various stages in 
Milton’s career. Occasionally we may disagree as to emphasis. In 
spite of the credit given a “ private acquaintance ” in the Council 
for Milton’s appointment as Latin secretary, in two of the early 
biographies, we may consider the appointment and the literary as- 
signments entrusted to Milton by the Council evidence that Milton’s 
reputation was greater in 1647 than Parker seems to think. But 
the facts are there, and the reader is free to make his own emphasis. 

Chief of the facts, of course, is the valuable list of printed allu- 
sions to Milton, 1641-1674, to which the essay is introduction. 
There are 113 of them, made more meaningful to the reader by the 
supplementary information in the essay on Milton’s reputation and 
by the brief classification of the allusions in the note prefatory to 
them. Milton students ought to take seriously Parker’s invitation 
to contribute any further allusions that they may find. 

Finally, again with useful notes—bibliographical, explanatory, 
and critical—, Parker has given us facsimile reproductions of five 
of the more important pamphlets written in answer to various of 
Milton’s prose works, beginning with A Modest Confutation in 
1642 and ending with L’Estrange’s No Blinde Guides, of 1660. 
Because of the inaccessibility of these pamphlets and others like 
them, Milton students have too often been in the unhappy situa- 
tion of judging a debate after hearing only one side. Here is the 
other side, sometimes badly argued, but very well argued indeed in 
Filmer’s Observations on Milton against Salmasius, 1652, and in 
the anonymous The Censure of the Rota upon Milton’s Book, 1660. 
The royalists did not always finish a bad second, even in argument, 
and it is well for Miltonists to learn it. 


JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 
Queens College 





Turgenev in England and America. By Royat A. GETTMANN. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 196. 
$1.50 and $2.00. (Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, xxvii, 2.) 


Dr. Gettmann’s study of how Turgenev fared among his English 
and American readers from 1855, when he was introduced to them, 
to 1937 draws a clear line through much befuddling commentary, 
tracing interest in his novels from mere curiosity in them as pictures 
of Russia, to great admiration of their artistry, and finally, with 
growing knowledge of Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, to less certain en- 
thusiasm. It shows how these changing views were related to 
political developments and to aesthetic controversies of the times: 
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wars that drew attention to Russia, problems of “realism” in 
fiction, raised by French novelists and made acute through shocked 
Victorian sensibilities, questions of dramatic form and of the “ well- 
made” novel. Especially valuable is Dr. Gettmann’s analysis of 
differences between English and American criticism ; and his discus- 
sions of Turgenev’s influence on William Dean Howells, Henry 
James, George Gissing, and George Moore whet one’s appetite for 
further studies by him in this field. 

I cannot feel as Dr. Gettmann does that Turgenev’s “ value is 
akin to that of Shakespeare ” in correcting extravagances of style, 
that “when Joyce has exploited his private language to the last 
syllable, when Dos Passos has run his last news reel, when Dorothy 
Richardson has done with her interior monologue—then the line of 
fiction will . . . be found parallel to and not far from that of 
Turgenev.” I am notsosure. Nor am I as impatient as he is with 
the long-standing controversy as to whether Turgenev was really 
“ Russian ” or not, which to my mind is a question not at all 
“tedious and empty ” but very profound, though, to be sure, not 
always profoundly argued. But these are matters of individual taste 
and prejudice. Dr. Gettmann’s terse, thorough, sensible contribu- 
tion to the story of how Russian literature has influenced that of 
the West adds a curious chapter to the history of modern thought. 


HELEN MuUcHNIC 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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An Index to the Columbia Edition of the Works of John Milton. 
By Frank ALLEN PATTERSON, assisted by FRENcH Rowe FOGLE. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 2 vols., pp. xxix 
+ 2141. $12.50. Like many valuable tools, Professor Patterson’s 
Index will be dangerous in ignorant or unskilful hands. It is 
admittedly “far from being” a concordance to Milton’s complete 
works, but, thanks to the loving labor of its compiler, it is the 
nearest approach to this great desideratum, and hence may mislead 
the unwary. Particularly the student of word usage must beware, 
for old spellings are not used in all instances, all occurrences of 
each word listed are not necessarily given, and when a word from 
Milton’s Latin prose has two or more slightly different translations 
in the Columbia text, the result is separate English entries (hence 
one needs a good store of synonyms in order to run down facts or 
ideas). The very generosity of the two fat volumes (more than 
170,000 entries in 2141 pages) makes them nearly as awkward as 
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they are essential. Long entries are frequent, and bewildering. 
One must accustom himself to an unfamiliar and, in some respects, 
unfortunate system of abbreviations of Milton’s titles. 

Presumably one may point out that a truly great work is not 
faultless and not easy, but to complain of such matters would be 
inappropriate in a student of Milton. It is the fate of all monu- 
mental undertakings to have faults, but a reviewer who dwells on 
the faults is as ungrateful as a starving man who pauses after the 
first bite to criticize the cooking. Scholars have long needed such 
a book. Many hitherto difficult investigations are now immeasur- 
ably facilitated, and the next twenty years will see numerous studies 
made possible by this Index, some of which, it is to be hoped, will 
pay fitting tribute to it. Milton’s ideas on a thousand subjects can 
now be more readily assembled ; with this key a sensitive hand can 
unlock the poet’s heart. Indeed, for every serious student of Milton 
the Index is henceforth an indispensable tool. 


WILLIAM R. PARKER 
The Ohio State University 





Der arme Heinrich, a Poem by Hartmann von Ouwe, edited by 


J. Knieut Bostock (German Medieval Series, Section A, vol. 1.) 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1941. Paper. Pp.114. 6s.’ The launching of 
a German Medieval Series, almost within the noise of the guns, is 
worthy of Oxford tradition. This Series, edited by H. G. Fiedler, 
offers as its initial volume Hartmann’s Der arme Heinrich. J. 
Knight Bostock of Oxford here takes Erich Gierach’s well known 
critical text and equips it with detailed explanations in the form 
of innumerable footnotes with terse, helpful references to standard 
MHG grammars and MHG authors. The purpose is evident, to 
provide a useful guide for the beginner and satisfy the particular 
requiremerts of English speaking University students. Valuable 
are the various, pithy chapters on Hartmann’s life, works, home, 
language, style, and the detailed presentation of the poem’s moral 
context, source, metre and extant MSS. A quite comprehensive 
vocabulary and a note on the MHG Negative conclude this volume. 
The quality of the paper reminds one of the ill-fated German post- 
war books. 


CARL SELMER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
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FRENCH GRAMMAR 
IN REVIEW 


by Lawrence F: H. Lowe 


A thorough statement and review, in 16 lessons, of the 
essentials of French grammar and syntax. The book is 
enlivened by the amusing and exciting original mystery story 
in French on which the exercises and drills. are based. 
Probable Price: $1.60 








CONTES ET NOUVELLES 
DU TEMPS PRESENT 


Edited by MAURICE COINDREAU, Princeton University, and 
J. Ry Loy 


“This discriminating choice of 17 contemporary French 
stories could not fail to hold the interest of students: 
humor, horror, fantasy, pathos, and charm are all to be 
found. The biographical and critical material is informative 
and well written and the notes and vocabulary leave nothing 
to be desired,” 

Justin O’Brien, Columbia University 


List Price: $1.75 


DEUTSCHE NOVELLEN 


Edited by ALBERT VAN RERDEN and BERNHARD ULMER, 
Princeton University 


PUBLISHED BY: 
The Novellen in this volume are, with one exception, 


entirely fresh to the American market. They are: Storm's REYN AL 
Aguis SupmeErsus, Stifter’s Der WaALpsTeic, Meyer's Das 
AMULETT, Keller's Sprecet, Das KArzcHEN, and Gerill- 


AND 
parzer’s Das KLosTER Bgl SENDOMIR. H | T C H ( 0 ( K 


Probable Price: $1.90 
386 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














Let your intermediate students read the best 
literature of Spain and Spanish America 


FIRST READINGS 
IN SPANISH LITERATURE 


Selected and edited by M. M. MILLER, 
Kansas State Teachers College of Em- 
poria, and G, FARR, Baker University 


A comprehensive collection of examples of the greatest Spanish 
and Spanish American masterpieces, including both prose and 
poetry e Brief biographical and literary introductions (in English) 
to each selection @ Words not among the first 1500 of the Buchanan 
list are translated in footnotes. Ready in May 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK. CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 











FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COLLEGE COMPOSITION) 


GEORGE M. GREGORY ARCHIBALD C, JORDAN 
Bucknell University Duke University 


A CORRECTIVE TEXT IN FRESHMAN COMPOSITION SCIENTIFIC | ” 
ALLY BASED ON AN ANALYSIS OF ERRORS FOUND IN THE| | 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS AND THEMES OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN is 
IN EVERY STATE IN THE UNION. THE ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES |} 
CONTAIN INFORMATIVE AND INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING a 


ENGLISH, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
554 pages ’ $2.20 
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